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MAINTENANCE OF PEACE IN ARMENIA. 



SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1010. 

United States Senate, 
Subcommittee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
10.30 o'clock a. m., in the room of the Committee on the Philippines, 
Capitol, Senator Warren G. Harding presiding. 

Present: Senators Harding (chairman), New, and Williams. 

The subcommittee had under consideration the following resolution : 

! S. J. Res. 10T), Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.] 
JOi::T RESOLUTION For the maintenance of peace in Armenia. 

Whereas the withdrawal of the British troops from the Caucasus and Armenia will leave 
the Armenian people helpless against the attacks of the Kurds and the Turks, and 
whereas the American people are deeply and sincerely sympathetic with the 
aspirations of the Armenian people for liberty and peace and progress: Therefore 

be it 

* 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in the opinion of the Senate, Armenia (including the six 
vilayets of Turkish Armenia and Cilicia), Russian Armenia, and the northern part of 
the Province of Azerbaijan and Trebizond, should be independent, and that it is the 
hope of the Senate that the peace conference will make arrangements for helping 
Armenia to establish an independent republic. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to use such 
military and naval forces of the United States as in his opinion may seem expedient 
for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity in Armenia until the settlement of the 
affairs of that country has been completed by treaty between the nations. 

Sec. 3. That the President is hereby authorized to suspend the foreign enlistment 
act to the extent necessary to enable Armenians in the United States to raise money 
and arm and equip themselves as an armed force to go to the aid of their countrymen 
in Asia Minor. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated out of any moneyB in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated the sum of $— - — to enable the President to execute the foregoing 
resolution. 

Senator Harding. The first witness desiring to be heard this morn- 
ing is Mr. Sevasly. You may state your name and your residence to 
the stenographer, and proceed. 

Senator Williams. And your occupation ? 

STATEMENT OF MR. MIEAN SEVASLY. 

Mr. Sevasly. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, will you permit me to 
thank you for the opportunity you have given the Armenians, or the 
American citizens of Armenian birth, to appear before yOu and state 
briefly their case on behalf of the Armenian people, toward whom we 
know this great Republic entertains much genuine sympathy. 

3 
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4 MAINTENANCE OF PEACE IN ARMENIA. 

I should not care, perhaps, to go into any detail on the political 
aspects of the Armenian (juestion. I shall not speak, except by 
referring to it, of the question of the mandate which I know is exer- 
cising the minds of many American citizens. I shall not even refer 
at any length to the future status of Armenia, or to the political 
frontiers of Armenia, because these I consider matters that will have 
to be disposed of by the peace conference. I will only refer just by 
way of parenthesis to the services the Armenians have rendered dur- 
ing this last war which entitle them to be considered as belligerents. 
They have contributed more than 100,000 men to the Russian army, 
and that army has been sent to the front in Poland, where it fougnt 
with the Russians against the Central Powers. 

Senator Williams. Those were Russian Armenians ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Russian Armenians. In the second place, the Ar- 
menians have held the Caucasian front against the Russians for more 
than a year, and thus helped England to bring about their success 
in their Mesopotamian campaign against Turkey. Were it not for 
the fact that the Armenians have held the Caucasian front, England 
would not so easily have brought that campaign to such a successful 
conclusion. 

Senator Williams. Or the Mesopotamian campaign? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Williams. Or the Palestine campaign, either? 

Mr. Sevasly. Or the Palestine campaign. Lord Cecil testified to 
that in an official document which he sent some time ago to the 
president of the Armenian delegation in Paris. 

Senator Williams. Gen. Allenby also recognizes that fact. 

Mr. Sevasly. Ye3, sir. The Armenians have not only done that, 
but they have contributed to the forces that have fought in the Holy 
Land and in Syria against Turkey. Also from this country about 
2,000 volunteers went to the front, thanks to the labors of the Ar- 
menian National Union; 2,000 volunteers went from here to fight in 
Palestine, and they did fight valiantly, and they decided the battle 
in favor of the Allies against the Turks, and it was the result of that 
battle that enabled the Allies to conquer Syria and to take Jerusalem, 
and opened the way to Armenia and Cilicia. But they have done 
more. One thousand Armenian volunteers went to the French front 
and fought gallantly on the plains of Picardy and Champagne, and of 
those 1,000 men hardly 50 have survived. To say after all this that 
the Armenians should not be considered as belligerents and should 
not be entitled to the same consideration as the Arabs or the King 
of Hedjaz is, I respectfully submit, a misnomer. 

Senator Williams. Who* has been contending for that ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Well 

Senator Williams. Go ahead with your own statement. 

Mr. Sevasly. It is not only that, gentlemen, but the Armenians 
have lost 1,000,000 men because they have refused to side with the 
Turkish barbarian. An alliance' was offered to them. They were 
told that if they sided with the Turks they would be given every- 
thing, but they refused it completely, and at a convention held at 
Erzeroum oil the eve of this war, in 1914, the Armenians refused to 
side with the Turks. These considerations are so well known to you, 
as the distinguished Senator opposite has so well testified, that I 
thought it was unnecessary to dilate upon this situation. 
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Now, another situation, which it was thought was very unfair to 
the Armenians, was the terms of the armistice with Turkey. Turkey 
was allowed practically to be in control of the Armenian provinces. 
■ Senator Williams. Well, upon that, let it be stated that the United 
States was not a party to that armistice, because she was not at war 
with Turkey. 

Mr. Sevasly. Well, the situation now is this, that in this part of 
the country, in Cilicia, the Armenians have gone in there, there has 
been a gradual influx of Armenians into that country, and as the 
English and French have some troops there, and as the country is 
contiguous to the sea, there is more safety there, and I am glad to 
say tnere are some 200,000 Armenians now who are inhabiting that 
country, and normal conditions are being restored. 

Senator Williams. That is southwestern Armenia. 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. On the Mediterranean litoral; Alexandretta 
and neighboring towns. A sufficient force of French and other Allies 
are there at this time to maintain order and to protect the inhabi- 
tants, that is what you mean ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. Normal conditions are being restored, the 
stores are being opened, and after this troubled situation, and the 
deportation of Armenians and massacres, now they are gradually 
picking up- and they have two daily papers in the city of Adana, 
and that shows their recuperative powers. 

Now, the country between Cilicia and the Caucasus here [indicating 
on map] has been very much depleted. There has been a very large 
depletion of the Armenian population by reason of deportations and 
massacres. That is the part of the country that has suffered most, 
I think. I do not like to exaggerate numbers, but I think about 
750,000 Armenians have actually disappeared — have died from depor- 
tations or massacres. 

Senator Williams. You mean the country between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian Sea in northeastern Armenia ? That is what you are 
referring to now ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes; from here to this part [indicating on map]. 

Senator Williams. Up along southeast of the Black Sea, you 
indicate ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Harding. You say 750,000 Armenians have disappeared ? 

Mr. Sevasly. At least that many. 

Senator Harding. Do you know relatively the number massacred ? 

Mr. Malcom. By the number massacred, do you mean those who 
have died by massacre, or those who have died from deportations and 
everything else ? 

Senator Harding. Suppose we use the term that covers both. 

Mr. Malgom. According to the last report — — 

Senator Williams. To get this plain, I would like to ask a few 
questions. 

Senator Harding. Well, Senator, I have asked Mr. Sevasly a ques- 
tion and he has not answered it. 

Senator Williams* I did not hear it. Excuse me. 

Senator Harding. I want to know the number of those who have 
suffered through the mistreatment of the Turks. 
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Mr. Sevasly. The reports that we have from there, through trav- 
elers who have come from there, and from our ambassador, Mr. 
Morgenthau, and others, is that at least 800,000 Armenians have 
disappeared, either by massacre or by famine, and being deported 
across the desert, and it is a question whether in that part of the 
country there are — I do not know, but I do not think that the number 
is more than 100,000 of Armenians left in central Armenia. 

Senator Habding. Let us clear that a little bit. You say there 
have disappeared 800,000 from a section in which only 80,000 are 
left. Do I understand you aright ? 

Mr. Sevasly. No; I say all told, whether you take Cilicia or 
whether you take all Armenia, the total number of Armenians who 
have died from massacres or deportation or from famine is not less 
than 800,000. 

Senator Williams. Or from being sent out into the desert? 

Mr. Sevasly. We have reports from the missions and from our 
State Department, the consular reports, and all of these reports cor- 
roborate the statement I am giving you. It would be a long detail 
to give it to you. 

Senator Williams. I am afraid you and the chairman do not under- 
stand one another. Let me ask you a few questions. How many 
Armenians have been killed during the war on the Flanders front, in 
the Caucasus, in Palestine, and everywhere else, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Fighting men ? 

Senator Williams. Yes; fighting men. 

Mr. Sevasly. The fighting men killed in France are about 950. I 
do not know exactly what the numbers are in Palestine; but I will 
state that they are about 2,000. 

Senator Williams. In Mesopotamia were there any ? 

Mr. Sevasly. No. 

Senator Williams. How many were killed in the Caucasus fighting 
against the Turks, either of Russian Armenians or*Turkish Armen- 
ians? 

Mr. Sevasly. I would say not less than 35,000. 

Senator Williams. How many Armenians were massacred, de- 
ported into the desert, or elsewhere, during the war ? 

Mr. Sevasly. During the war I may say that two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the population of central Armenia, of the six provinces and 
Cilicia, have been deported, and not only from there but from parts of 
Turkish territory that do not come within the so-called provinces of 
Armenia. 

Senator Williams. I understand. In the seaport towns, upon the 
littoral, there was a population mainly Greek or Turkish, but contain- 
ing many Armenians; and there were some of them in Constantinople. 
Now, all of these men, women, and children who were subjected to 
what is called "the white death/ 7 who were stripped and despoiled and 
turned loose upon the desert without food — upon the desert or else- 
where — what figures have you got that you can give the committee 
in regard to that ? 

Mr. Sevasly. I thought that was a question which had already 
been thrashed out, and practically the consensus of opinion had been 
made. I have not got any details here, but there is a memorial of the 
delegation of integral Armenia which refers to them. I shall leave a 
copy of that with you. 
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Senator Williams. Find the place, so that the stenographer can 
copy it in his report. 

Senator Harding. Is this information covered in the documents 
you want to file ? 

Mr. Malcom. No. 

Senator Williams. I want to get those things separate from one 
another. 

Mr. Malcom. We can furnish memoranda on that, if you wish it. 

Mr. Sevasly. I can furnish you a memorandum at any time you 
like. 

Senator Williams. Very well; give it to the stenographer. Now, 
let me ask this question: Give us a historical and chronological nar- 
rative as well as you can of what has happened since the armistice in 
the way of actual warfare and the destruction of life and property in 
Turkish Armenia. 

Mr. Sevasly. Well, I Would like to say that of this population of 
Armenia, about half a million took refuge in the Caucasus. I would 
like to refer to that because it is very important. Half a million of 
those Armenians escaped these massacres and deportations, and went 
into the adjoining country and took refuge in the Caucasus, where 
they are now, and one 01 the great problems we have is to enable 
these people to come back to their country and settle, and they will not 

fo there to settle now because there is no security, because the Turks 
ave organized a large army of 30,000 or 40,000 men at Erzeroum, and 
are bent upon attacking those immigrants who left Armenia and who 
should come back there for the purpose of reconstructing the country, 
with the Armenians in the Trans-Caucasus. 

Senator Williams. I understand that. I understand that the 
Georgians to some extent, as well as the Turks, have been attacking 
the Armenians lately. My question is this: I wish you would state 
now — and if you can not, give subsequently to the stenographer a 
statement — as accurately as you can concerning the history of 
the attacks upon the Armenians since the armistice was signed, and 
give the number of lives destroyed, of men, women and children, 
and the amount of property destroyed. If you can not give it 
now 

Mr. Sevasly. I do not think I can supply a detailed report now, 
but the situation is this, that the Turks have not disbanded their 
army; that the Turks are all armed and the Armenians are not 
armed; that the Turks have got an army of about 30,000 or 40,000 
men, which is against the very stipulations of the armistice terms, 
and that they are bent upon attacking, and in fact they have started 
to attack, according to the telegrams which were published yester- 
day, the Armenians who have migrated from Turkish Armenia ircfco 
Russian Armenia, and whose repatriation is necessary for the recon- 
struction of the country. That is a very important fact. And 
there have been partial massacres at a place in Russian Armenia, 
called Karabagh, against which the Armenians protested, there 
being a protest by the Catholicos, the primate of the Armenians, to the 
English general who was in the Caucasus, a formal protest, corrobo- 
rated by the protest of the Armenian patriarch at Constantinople, 
and of the Armenian Government of Erivan. There were partial 
massacres at Aleppo a few months ago, and we had daily reports in 
the Armenian papers in Constantinople of the state of unrest and 
want of security throughout this country. 
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Senator Williams. That is not the point I am trying to get. 
The British have withdrawn their forces ? 

Mr. Sevasly. They are withdrawing them. 

Senator Williams. And I am informed that there has been a 
new massacre of Armenians, many of them retreating across into 
Persia, together with the British and American citizens or subjects 
that happened to be there. But the object of my last question is to 
find out, if you know — or if you do not, just say that you do not — 
the number of Armenians, according to the best information you have, / 

who have been massacred in the late attacks of the Turks, Georgians 
and Kurds since the British troops have been withdrawn, or during 
the retreat of the British troops. 

Mr. Sevasly. The reports are that about 600 Armenians have 
been massacred in the district of Karabagh. Now, I do not know 
whether the British troops have already withdrawn, but I am per- 
fectly sure that they are withdrawing, and that they are with- 
drawing from Batoum. They had troops along the railroad line 
from Batoum to Tiflis and along the railroad line to Bakou, down 
in the large oil center. 

Senator Williams. As a matter of fact, they have withdrawn 
except for a garrison at Batoum and a garrison at Bakou, to protect 
the future withdrawal which has not yet been completed. They 
have withdrawn the protection from the line of railroad between the 
two places. 

Mr. Sevasly. We say this, that it would be necessary to keep 
that linp, because it is the only line through which relief can go 
into Armenia, and we have that relief work there. 

Col. Haskins has gone there, and before Col. Haskins, Mr. Hoover 
sent men under Capt. Abraham Tulin, and he came back a month 
ago, and I have haa frequent conversations with him on the situation 
oi the country, and what he says refers to the future management 
or protectorate by America. He says that if America will accept 
the protectorate it would not be necessary to have more than 10,000 
to 20,000 troops for the protection of the country; that all those 
bugaboos about that part of the country being a sort of Mexico in 
disguise are ill founded; that it is not so; that the prestige of America, 
with a few troops there, would be ample to keep the peace, to see 
that Armenia is safeguarded or protected during the reconstruction 
period. 

Senator Williams. I would like to ask you this question: Suppose 
America should send a small force there and invite the principal 
allied and associated powers to join her; is it your opinion or not 
that an international force could be organized, with such reenforce- 
ment as the native Armenians could give, that could enforce peace 
in the territory ? 

Mr. Sevasly. I think so, Senator. 

Senator Williams. You are not an expert, of course, on military 
affairs, so that you are no judge of how many troops would be 
necessary. 

Mr. Sevasly. No, sir; I am simply repeating what this captain 
told me. I am not a military man, at all. 

Senator Williams. If the United States Senate passed a resolu- 
tion similar to this, what in your opinion would be the moral effect 
upon Turkey and upon these people who are now trying to extermi- 
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nate the Armenian race in order to put an end to the Armenian 
question ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Among English-speaking men it is said it would act 
like magic on the whole of the East, upon the whole of the eastern 
world. Once they know out there that the eagle is soaring around 
Ararat there will be no trouble whatever. 

Senator Williams. You think, then, that the moral effect of the 
passage of the resolution, even if not a soldier or marine was ever 
«ent, would be great; that the prestige would be very valuable in 
the preservation of the Armenian race ? 

Mr. Sevasly. The moral effect will be great; but a few soldiers 
would 

Senator Harding. Would add to the moral effect ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes; I mean it would be the outer sign that this 
thing, that this paper, is not printed matter alone, but that it has 

Senator Harding. Punch to it ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes; punch to it. I do not know that I am putting 
my case properly. 

Senator Williams. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Sevasly. Now, there is the question of relief which is very 
important out here. If no troops came there, the relief work would 
be very difficult. I believe Col. Haskins was at Erivan, which is a 
email Armenian republic. The Armenians there organized a small 
republic there, having their seat at Erivan. That is in Russian 
Armenia. 

Senator Harding. I wanted to ask you this: Suppose the Arme- 
nians were free from the menace of massacre and warfare, have they 
food and supplies sufficient to undertake the work of reconstruction ? 

Mr. Sevasly. They need help just like the populations of other 
states, of Serbia and other countries, need the help of others. 

Senator Williams. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, Batoum is 
upon the Black Sea ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Williams. That is held by the entente, by the allied 
forces ? 

Mr. Sevasly. England has possession there. 

Senator Williams. That is a seaport ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Williams. That is also one of the termini of the railroad 
that runs from the Black Sea to the Caspian ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Williams. So that if that country was to be supplied it 
would have to be supplied through Batoum ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. It could not be well supplied through the 
Mediterranean over the railroad ? 

Mr. Sevasly. The railroad is not completed through there, and 
the country there is mountainous and rugged. 

Senator Williams. Yes. I am talking about the trans-Caucasian 
Armenia, Russian and Turkish Armenia. That country could not 
be supplied except through Batoum? It could not be supplied 
through the Mediterranean from Alexandretta or another port, 
because of lack of railroad facilities ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Williams. There is a railroad there to the Caspian at 
Bakou. Wherever it runs, it does run across there ? 

Mr. Malcolm. Yes. 

Senator Williams. So that the entrepdt or'the depot for the dis- 
tribution of supplies now is through the Black Sea ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Williams. And the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and 
from Russia ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Williams. So that the French occupation of Alexandretta 
and the Mediterranean littoral does not relieve this situation ? 

Mr. Sevasly. No, sir. 

Senator Williams. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. Sevasly. No, sir. In the first place we were told that the 
French had sent an army of 10,000 or 12,000 men. In fact, I made 
representations to the State Department on the subject, and I was 
told about a fortnight ago that the French had sent 12,000 men, and 
it made a wrong impression on me, as I understood that the 12,000 
men sent by France were to replace the Britishers who were going 
to withdraw from the Caucasus. 

Senator Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Sevasly. Now, we had some reason to believe that that 
information was not altogether correct — I mean, the way I put it to 
you. It seems the French are sending soldiers, but tney are not 
sending them to the Caucasus. They are sending them to cover the 
territory 

Senator Harding. Which is French ? 

Mr. Sevasly. No; to cover the territory which comes within the 
pale of the secret treaties of 1916. 

Senator Harding. Within the French sphere of influence ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Williams. Can you tell me the distance, approximately 
or accurately, or if you can get it, put it in the record later, from 
Alexandretta to Batoum ? 

Mr. Sevasly. I have not got it handy now. 

Senator Williams. And also the distance from Alexandretta to 
Bakou. My object is to show that if the French troops had Alex- 
andretta it could not be of any preventive force in connection with 
the massacres that have been going on. 

Mr. Sevasly. The papers and telegrams say that the French 
intend to cover the territory as far as Mardin ; that is south of Armenia. 
There is a straight line from Alexandretta to Mardine [indicating on 
map]. Well, it will have this effect, that the people will think that 
the French are coming up that way. But it is a far cry from Mardine 
to the trans -Caucasus. 

Senator Harding. Proceed. Our time is slipping by. 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. I beg the committee to take into consideration 
the pressing need of protecting the Armenians in the trans-Caucasus. 
If the British troops are withdrawing, there is an army that the 
Turks have organized, plus the Tartars, on the north. The stock of 
ammunition of the Armenians is being exhausted, and after such a pro- 
tracted war and ordeals, these people need to be protected. Suppos- 
ing this league of nations goes through to-morrow, unless some one 
of the great powers accepts the responsibility to constitute the. 
Armenian State, there will be no Armenians left to make it. 
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Senator Williams. The Armenian question will be settled by the 
extermination of their race ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. There has been great evidence of progressive 
tendencies of this historic race; but I am not going to dilate on their 
past history, which is known to you. The Armenians have ap- 
pealed to the country long ago. I remember presenting a memo- 
rial to the State Department long before the league of nations was 
on the tapis, and America accepted 75 years ago the moral mandate 
by sending your missionaries and educational workers, and opening 
up schools and colleges. We are not going to close this way, now. 

Senator Williams. That. is not involved in this. This is merely 
to maintain peace until the treaty. 

Senator Harding. You would hardly argue that that is ground for 
assuming a mandatory? Because under those circumstances we 
would be mandatories over all the earth. We have our missionaries 
everywhere. 

Mr. Sevasly. I would not say that it is ground, alone, but it is 
an issue that is of moral value. 

Senator Harding. I wanted to ask you a specific question. In his 
resolution, Senator Williams has a provision authorizing the Pres- 
ident to suspend the foreign enlistment act, as to enable the Arm- 
enians in this country to raise and arm and equip troops here. 

Mr. Sevasly. I fully indorse that. 

Senator Harding. How much of a military force do you think that 
the Americans of Armenian origin, or the nonnaturalized Armenians, 
in this country, could raise ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Well, I am not a good statistician. 

Mr. Gulesian. Eight or ten thousand. 

Mr. Sevasly. I should say from seven to ten thousand men, we 
could get. I know many Americans who have said they were per- 
fectly willing to go out there and serve. I think if you passed the 
resolution it would be a very good thing to pass. They will be able 
to get these quarters and organize a unit in this country, and that 
would prevent America from having to send her own soldiers there 
later on. 

Senator New. Would the force of Armenians be sufficient — 
Armenians, I mean, that you could raise in this country; would that 
force be sufficient — to meet the military needs of this situation ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Practically, altogether. . 

Mr. Sevasly. If we raise a unit here it will take some months before 
this unit is prepared: We have in this country an Armenian general, 
and there is another of the greatest Armenian generals, Gen. Antranik, 
who is coming here for this purpose, in order to give effect to section 
3 of the resolution. We have a man who has been trained at the 
military school in Paris, who I believe is here in Washington 
to-day, and he will submit the plans. He and the other generals who 
are coming over will submit the plans to the State Department show- 
ing how this plan can be carried out. 

Senator New. Have you any idea how much of a military force 
would be necessary there ? I know you said you were not a military 
man, and that you were not qualified to speak definitely on that 
subject, but have you any kind of an estimate? Would it take 
15,000 or 30,000 or 50,000? 
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Mr. Sevasly. I will say what this American captain told me, the 
gentleman who was sent by Mr. Hoover to Armenia in charge of 
relief work 

Senator New. All risjht. 

Mr. Sevasly. He told me he did not think more than 20,000 were 
needed for it. Of course, I can not speak with authority of that. 

Senator Williams. Let me ask you this question. Whatever 
might be the force the Armenians could raise in the United States, 
would there not be a pretty large force now in the French and British 
Armies and in our own Army that would be very glad, if released, to 
cooperate with the force raised here to go to Armenia, in behalf of 
their own people ? 

Mr. Sevasly. I think that meets the situation, too. But we 
applied some months ago — in April last I sent this memorandum to 
the State Department on this very subject — and I made a suggestion 
in the way that the honorable Senator spoke of, that the Armenians 
who are now in the American Army should be engaged in this. 

Senator Harding. There are a lot of them in the French and 
British Armies, too, as separate units. 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes; as separate, units. We think that if we can 
send from here an organized body of 10,000 to 15,000 men, it may be 
that there would be a conjunction of Americans; and there is already 
in Silesia an Armenian legion, to which I referred in the beginning of 
my address. With this Armenian legion and the nucleus of the 
Armenian Army in the Caucasus, which is now ill supplied with 
munitions, we could very easily form within a comparatively short 
period the nucleus of an Armenian Army in whose hands will be 
placed the duty of the protection of the State against all intruders. 

Senator Harding. Have you anything else ? * 

Mr. Sevasly. No, sir. 

Senator Harding. The committee will be glad to hear now from 
Mr. Gulesian. 

STATEMENT OF MR. M. H. GULESIAN. 

Mr. Gulesian. Mr. Chairman and Senators, I also want to thank 
you gentlemen on behalf of our people that you were good enough 
to give us this time this morning. 

I think the whole situation here, the moral aspect as well as, in a 
way, the military aspect, depends on that Senate resolution. If the 
Senate resolution passes the Senate here, the moral effect, not only 
upon Turkey but upon England, France, and the rest of the Allies, 
will be such that practically the thing will be solved. We can easily 
raise here 10,000 Armenians, most oi whom have served in the late 
war, as well as Armenians from Egypt, and as well as Armenians 
from the Caucasus and from France and Bulgaria, and part of the 
Balkan States; so that the number of men we need is between 10,000 
and 20,000, and that will be sufficient. 

I had a little experience at Hattsburg in the first year, when they 
took 1,200 or 1,500 of us and gave us military training. Suppose 
that we had a man like Gen. Leonard Wood or Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, or like any one of three or four others; within three months they 
could control Armenia and police the whole country. Let this glo- 
rious land that we have learned to love send to Armenia such a 
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force. That is all we need, a small number and the accompanying 
moral support. There is no nation in the world that has tne sym- 
pathy for the Armenians that this country has. We have learned to 
love them; and over 50,000 Armenians will go back just as soon as 
we have the moral support of the United States. 

Now, this great and generous country can spare 50,000 Armenian 
citizens. They are all anxious to go back because their country is 
suffering, and because Armenia is the under dog, and their sym- 
pathy is with them. 

I talked the day before yesterday, after getting your telegram, 
with Dr. Washburn, who went all over that territory that you look at 
on that map [indicating]; and the British colonel told me 5,000 sol- 
diers would be sufficient, and within six months he could recruit 
Armenians and Greeks and other nationalities in there, enough to 
keep perfect order. 

Senator Williams. All Christian nationalities ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Yes, sir; because they can not get along with the 
Turk who murdered our fathers and brothers and violated *our sisters 
and mothers. Turks will not stay in a Christian government. If 
once this, resolution passes giving moral support to the Allies in 
Paris, and with the treaty signed with Turkey setting aside Armenia 
and designating its boundaries, the Turks will at once leave Armenia 
and go back to Turkish territory, just as it was in the Balkans in the 
Russo-Turkish War. When Bulgaria was set fred, what was the 
condition? The Turks left all, and went over and settled in Asia 
Minor. Therefore, there are very few Turks left in the Caucasus 
or in the Balkan States. Then the Armenians and Turks now, with 
the love that they have learned for the United States, will receive 
with open arms America and the American flag. And there will be 
no Aguinaldos in Armenia* Here they 'have stood for centuries. 
And really a nation that has suffered as Armenia has suffered for 
centuries, which has its history, and its traditions, certainly has 
great virtue. 

If the United States turns its back now, the nation is lost; so I 
plead in the name of that nation. If you can not give anything else, 
give us this, and give us the benefit of the moral effect. If you do 
not, there will be nothing of us left. 

I was here 10 years ago to see President Cleveland as a delegate 
to this country, and during those times the Monroe doctrine and 
other things prevented; but those times are gone by. Many prece- 
dents have been broken, and we have gone over now to help other 
countries. 

We look at this country, which is our own mother country, so 
many of us. We have thousands of Armenians here who are uni- 
versity graduates, able and capable, and many business managers 
here. They are all willing to go back. 

One man asked me yesterday if I wanted to go back. The Lord 
has been good to me in this country, because I have had every 
opportunity. I would be willing to go back there to-morrow and 
give up everything and be just as poor as I was when I landed at 
Castle Garden 35 years ago, penniless and friendless; because those 
poor people are dying, and the only hope left for us is in the United 
States. JDo not let this nation die out. It is in your hands. If it 
Was th6 life of an individual for which we pleaded, how much would 
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you consider; if a man's life was at stake, if he was going to be hung 
to-morrow? You would consider seriously before you made your 
decision. But this is a nation, a Christian nation. If we can not 
appeal to the' United States, to gentlemen like you, I do not know 
where we will go to. 

Senator Williams. Let me ask you a question. Does not Armenia 
geographically and racially not only furnish the outpost of Chris- 
tianity in Asia, but does it not furnish a barrier against all oriental 
invasions of Europe ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Yes, sir; it has been a bridge between Asia and 
Europe; yes, sir. 

Senator Wiluams. And has been for centuries. 

Mr. Gulesian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. The barrier ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. Away back to Ghengis Khan's time, and it 
remains so to-day. 

Senator Harding. I wanted to ask you relatively how many 
people of Armenian origin and Armenians naturalized there are in this 
country ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Approximately, between 125,000 and 150,000 
throughout the country. 

Senator Williams. What was that? 

Senator Harding. Of Armenians born in the United States. 

Mr. Gulesian. I say the total of Armenians is between 125,000 
and 150,000. 

Senator Harding. How many of those are naturalized ? 

Mr. Gulesian. The majority are, I think; nine-tenths are natural- 
ized. We are naturalized as soon as our fifth jrear is over. 

Senator Williams. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in that connec- 
tion, and let it go into this hearing, that I had occasion once to look 
into this matter, and of all the foreigners who come to the United 
States the Armenians stand at the head of the list in being naturalized. 

Mr. Gulesian. It is true. 

Mr. Malcom. I can furnish the committee with some figures on that. 

Senator Williams. I know that. I have looked it up. 

Mr. Gulesian. We make a business of becoming American 
citizens, and many of us have married American girk, particularly 
around in Massachusetts, most of them what we say " Yankees/ ' and 
they make the best wives I ever met. We will not go into that; 
but when you go back to the time of the Crusades the Armenians 
were the only ones that helped the Crusaders with cattle and arms 
and food. 

Senator Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Gulesian. And this nation is worth saving, and all we need 
is the small step, if this thing goes through, and let the glorious 
flag of America go up there and help. 

Senator Harding. The point I was getting at is, if we gave the 
authority for the recruiting of this volunteer army for Armenia, 
it would just be constituted of American citizens in the main, would 
it not » 

Mr. Gulesian. It certainly would, in my judgment, although I am 
not an attorney. 

Senator Williams. You mean American citizens of Armenian 
origin ? 
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Senator Harding. Yes; but I am speaking of the legal term 
' i American citizen. ' ' 

Senator Williams. I thought perhaps you meant our own boys; 
although a great many of our own boys would very willingly go, so 
far as that is concerned. 

Senator Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Gulesian. There is a business point that the business man can 
not overlook. Here is Armenia. It is a virgin country. All of its 
industries, etc., from the time of Abraham, have never been changed. 
Now, when that country opens we will need farm implements, we 
will need electrical macninery and machinery of all kinds, and we 
will have to, and will, buy from America, and the commerce of the 
United States with Armenia wall be tenfold more than under the 
Turkish Government. 

Senator Williams. In that connection let me ask, has not Armenia, 
or has it, great resources of iron and coal, and some resources in 
the way of copper, and is there not a part of the Caucasus country 
southeast of the Black Sea that raises cotton very successfully ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Wonderfully. All through that section and in the 
valleys between the mountains; the most fertile country, growing 
cotton, barley, wheat, and rice; the most wonderful country in the 
world. 

Senator Williams. Have the mountains of Armenia ever been 
exploited to any extent for iron and coal, and the balance of it ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Not far from Aintab, when I was a boy, an English 
company came to open up that coal, but the Turks put so many ob- 
stacles in the way tnat the people closed it up. 

Senator Williams. But there is iron and coal, and to an extent 
copper and petroleum near the seacoast ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Yes. 
. Senator Williams. Between the Caspian and the Black Seas ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Yes. 

Senator Harding. Do you mean to have the committee under- 
stand that the methods of agriculture are in a primitive state and are 
unchanged since the time of Abraham ? 

Mr. Gulesian. That is because the Turks never allowed any im- 
provements of any kind whatever. These are facts that every student 
or traveler, or native, at least, will testify to. They have nothing 
but the common sickle. You will see hundreds of men and women 
in the wheat fields to-day, taking the sickle in the hand and reaping, 
just the same as you will see a man in this country clean up the 
edge of a lawn. 

Senator Williams. Under the Turkish rule, if a man had bought 
a machine he would at once have disclosed the fact that he was a 
capitalist and he would have been taxed to death. 

Mr. Gulesian. Yes; he would have been taxed to death. He 
would have been murdered right off. 

Senator Williams. Just as soon as they discovered that a fellow 
had something they raised the taxes on him right away? 

Mar. Gulesian. I was born in the city of Marash. The iron is on 
the surface there, in the rock, and a man will take a cold chisel and 
a hammer and knock it right off, the ore is so rich. The whole town 
is full of Armenians, and no Turks are there at all. All through 
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those countries there are copper and iron and zinc and coal in abund- 
ance, and they never have been touched from time immemorial. 

Senator Williams. You mean they have never been touched in 
any scientific way ? 

Mr. Gulesian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. They have been getting those metals out for 
themselves, those who used them ? 

Mr. Gulesian. No, sir. Lord Kelvin, in his book on the cooper 
and gold mines at the foot of Mount Ararat, speaks of that. They 
have never been developed in any way. So that this country will not 
only do one of the greatest humanitarian acts, giving us moral sup- 
port, but I believe it will gain a great deal financially, and have the 
everlasting blessing and prayers of the poor, suffering Armenians. 
I do not believe that you gentlemen, or the United States Senate, 
will turn your backs. There are many good men in it. I trust 
them. 

Senator Williams. I want to ask you a question, here. Senator 
Lodge, in his resolution which has been included by me as section 1 
of this resolution, speaks of the Province of Azerbaijan. I had my 
doubts about the population there. He seems to think it is chiefly 
Armenian. I thought the Azerbaijanians were a separate race. En- 
lighten me on that as fully as you can. 

Mr. Gulesian. They are mostly mixed races, all through that 
section. There is no distinct race, excepting in a part of Cilicia. 

Senator Williams. No; I am talking about Azerbaijan. 

Mr. Gulesian. They are mostly mixed races. 

Senator Williams. That is what I thought. I doubted the pro- 
priety of including that in the resolution, because I doubted if it was 
sufficiently Armenian to become a part of the Armenian republic. 
Of course it would leave boundaries that could not be strategic, but 
we are not hunting strategic boundaries now; we are hunting ethno-r 
logical boundaries. 

Mr. Malcom. When I come to make my statement, I will explain 
that. 

Senator Williams. Suppose you do it now. 

Senator Harding. Let this speaker finish, and then he will take 
it up. 

Senator Williams. I wanted to get it in the record with this state- 
ment that he is making now. 

Senator Harding. The chairman has no objection, except for the 
consumption of time. 

Senator Williams. I thought it would save time. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Gulesian. It is all through that section a mixed population. 
The majority all through that section are Armenians, because it 
borders all along on Armenia, and we have a large population of 
Armenians. 

Senator Williams. I know it borders on Armenia, but what does 
it border on on the other side ? 

Mr. Gulesian. On Persia. 

Senator Williams. That is what I thought. I thought these 
people were not Armenians, there. 

Mr. Gulesian. They are friendly with the Persians. 

Senator Williams. I thought so; but I thought they were a sepa- 
rate race from the Persians and the Armenians, speaking a separate 
language. Is that true or not, or do you know ? 
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Mr. Gulesian. I do not exactly know just how much there is, 
really, in mixed races, and the Armenians always catch the language. 

Senator Williams. Yes; I know, but 

Mr. Gulesian. I do not want to take any more of the gentlemen's 
time. I have made my plea, and I hope you will look into this 
matter. 

Senator Harding. All right. We will now hear Mr. Malcom. 

STATEMENT OF MB. M. VARTAN MALCOM. 

4 

Mr. Malcom. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: A question was asked 
about Azerbaijan. The northern part of this Province is inhabited 
wholly by Armenians (indicating on map). The southern portion, 
which is now a part of Persia, is inhabited by some Armenians and 
also other races, including Tartars. The Armenians claim this 
northern section only (indicating on map) because the principal race 
there is Armenian. 

Senator Williams. Then this ought to be amended to include — 
no; Senator Lodge has got it right. He says, " the northern part of 
the Province of Azerbaijan/' and so forth. 

Mr. Malcom. Yes. Now, may I address myself, Mr. Chairman, 
to your question as to the number of Armenians in this country? 
It is rather interesting. 

Senator Harding, i es. 

Mr. Malcom. I have made a very careful study of the subject and 

Eublished a little book about the Armenians in the United States, 
[y statistical authorities are derived from the reports of the United 
States Government. 

Senator Harding. What is that book? 

Mr. Malcom. It is entitled "The Armenians in America." 

Senator Williams. I have read that; but go ahead and tell the 
committee. 

Mr. Malcom. The number of Armenians who are actually residing 
in this country to-day is about 80,000. In order to save time I shall 
be pleased to submit a memorandum on the Armenians in America. 

(The memorandum referred to is here printed as follows:) 

[Extracts from The Armenians in America.] 

The total number of Armenians in the United States to-day is about 77,980. Most 
of these have come here since 1895 from what is known as Turkish Armenia, Cilicia, 
and Russian Armenia. The perc entage of male and female is 3 to 1. 

The table below indicates the average per capita amount of money shown by immi- 
grants when they land in the United States: 

Armenian $31. 67 

Bulgarian and Servian 19. 23 

Croatian-Slovenian 16. 14 

Greek 24.10 

Hebrew 29. 09 

Italian (south) 17. 14 

Polish 14.76 

Roumanian 16. 82 

Ruthenian 14. 39 

Slovak •. 16.54 

The following table very forceablypresents the character of the Armenians as com- 
pared with other immigrant ra- es. Two and three-tenths per cent of those admitted 
into the United States are professional men, such as doctors, lawyers, artists, etc., and 
39.6 are skilled laborers. Note the difference between the Armenians and the other 
immigrant peoples. 

141717—19 2 
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Races. 



Armenians . . 
Bulgarians . . 

Greeks 

Irish 

Polish 

Roumanians 
Syrians 



Profes- 


Skilled 


Farm 


Laborers. 


sional. 


laborers. 


laborers. 


2.3 


39.5 


23.5 


17.8 


.1 


3.3 


47.7 


44.3 


.3 


7.7 


19.4 


66.8 


1.3 


12.6 


4.6 


30.6 


.2 


6.3 


30.5 


44.8 


.2 


2.7 


59.4 


34.4 


1.2 


22.7 


29.7 


21.1 



In other 
occupa- 
tions. 



17.1 
4.6 
5.8 

50.9 

18.1 
3.3 

25.3 



Tables below show the average earnings of Armenians in industries before the war: 

Average weekly: 

Armenian .» $9. 73 

Greek 8.41 

Syrian 8.12 

Average yearly: 

. Armenians 454. 00 

Bulgarians 255. 00 

Greeks 300. 00 

Lithuanians 454. 00 

Magyar 395. 00 

Polish 428.00 

Roumanians 402. 00 

Russians 400. 00 

Serbians 212. 0d 

Slovak 442.00 

Syrians 3 70 . 00 

Turks 281. 00 

Average annual income of a family: 

Armenians \ 730. 00 

Greeks 632. 00 

Hebrew 685.00 

North Italian 657. 00 

South Italian 569. 00 

Serbian 462.00 

Lithuanian 636. 00 

Polish 595.00 

Russian 494. 00 

Ruthenian 569.00 

Slovak 582.00 

Syrian 594 . 00 

Illiteracy when arriving in the United States: Per cent. 

Armenians 23. 9 

Bulgarian 41. 7 

Greeks 26.4 

Hebrews 26.0 

Roumanians 35. 

South Italians 53. 9 

Polish 35.4 

Portuguese 68. 2 

Russians 38. 4 

Syrians 53. 3 

Average percentage of immigrants in industries able to read and write. 



Races. 


Read. 


Write. 


- 


Races. 


Read. 


Write. 


Armenians. ,.., 


92.1 
78.1 


90.5 
76.8 


Greeks 


80.5 
63.6 


79.5 


fttilearians 


Syrians 


62.0 
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Old and new immigrants compared with respect to ability to read. 

Old immigrants: Percent. 

Canadian (French) 86. 1 

Canadian (others) 98. 9 

Dutch 97. 6 

English 98.8 

German 98.0 

Irish 95. 8 

Scotch 99. 5 

Swedish 99. 8 

Welsh 98. 1 

New immigrants: 

Armenian 92. 1 

Bulgarian 78. 1 

Greek 80. 5 

Lithuanian 77. 3 

Polish 79. 9 

Portuguese 47. 5 

Roumanians 82. 6 

Russian 74. 5 

Serbian 71. 3 

Syrian 63.6 

Average percentage of immigrants in industries able to speak English. 

Armenian 82. 9 

Greeks 65. 5 

Polish 50. 6 

Number of immigrant children in the public schools of 87 cities (1910). 



Races. 


Approxi- 
mate 

number 
exam- 
ined. 


Number 
of pupils 
in public 
schools. 


Number 
of stu- 
dentsin 
colleges 
and uni- 
versities. 


Races. 


Approxi- 
mate 

number 
exam- 
ined. 


Number 
of pupils 
in public 
schools. 


Number 
of stu- 
dents in 
colleges 
and uni- 
versities. 


Armenians. 


26,498 

97,391 

335,543 

216,962 


1,031 
504 
497 

1,002 


29 

10 

1 

13 


Roumanians 

Ruthenians 

Syrians 


82,704 

147,375 

56,909 


1,265 

511 

1,281 


9 


Bulgarians 


7 


Croatians 


17 


Greeks 











There are over 300 Armenian students in the higher schools of learning (colleges 
and universities) in the United States to-day. No other race of immigrants from 
southeastern Europe and Asia have taken greater advantage of the educational facili- 
ties and opportunities in this country than the Armenians. 

Living conditions. — The table below, to which I call your special attention, shows 
the average number of rooms per apartment, the average monthly rent paid for the 
same, the average number of occupants in each such apartment. A casual study of it 
will bring out the fact that living conditions among the Armenians are far better 
than those of a dozen other races which I have chosen at random. 



Races. 


Average 
number 
of rooms 
per apart- 
ment. 


Average 

monthly 

rent 

paid. 


Average 

rent per 

capita. 

• 


Average 
number 
of occu- 
pants per 
apart- 
ment. 


Armenians ...,,, r , , ........ 


4.83 
2.41 
4.01 
4.13 
3.89 
4.08 
3.82 
3.35 
4.88 
3.68 
4.19 


11.17 
5.91 
8.55 
9.02 
7.66 
8.81 
7.30 
7.46 
9.78 
6.84 
9.80 


2.25 
.97 
1.09 
1.47 
1.40 
1.47 
1.24 
1.27 
1.03 
1.18 
2.09 


4.98 


Bulgarians , m* 


6.19 


On^tiftTts t 


7.65 


Greeks 


6.13 


Ttaltang (jriortT») r . t . , 


5.50 


Lithuanians .-...., 


5.89 


Polish 


6.06 


Russians 


5.93 


Servians , . , , , , , r T . r . r . . r . . . . t . - 1 


9.62 


Slovaks 


5.87 




4.80 
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The next table compares old and new immigrant races with respect to congestion. 
It will be noticed that among the Armenians there is not only less congestion as com- 
pared with other new immigrant races, but they are even better than so-called old 
races. 



Races. 



Old immigrants: 

Canadian 

English 

German 

Irish 

Scotch 

New immigrants: 

Armenians. . 

Bulgarians . . 



Number 


Number 


of 


of 


persons 


persons 


per 


in sleep- 


room. 


ing room. 


1.17 


2.07 


.87 


1.89 


1.02 


2.15 


1.02 


1.98 


1.08 


2.18 


1.03 


1.97 


2.53 


3.20 



Races. 



New immigrants— Contd 

Greeks 

Polish 

Roumanians 

Slovak 

Syrians 



Number 

of 
persons 

per 
room. 



1.48 
1.58 
2.57 
1.62 
1.15 



Number 

of 
persons 
in sleep- 
ing room. 



2.13 
2.77 
3.72 
2.66 
1.87 



Old and new immigrant races compared with respect to the number of boarders or 
lodgers for each 100 household : 

Old immigrants: 

English 185 

German 316 

Irish 169 

New Immigrants: 

Armenians 196 

Bulgarians ; 829 

Croatians 639 

Polish 301 

Roumanians 1, 223 

Slovak 322 

Syrians 339 

The Armenians appear to be one of the foremost races to become American citizens. 

The investigation among immigrant employees in the manufacturing and mining 
industries shows that over 58 per cent of them are fully naturalized. This is an excel- 
lent record when compared with other races, as shown in the following table: 

Per cent. 

Armenians 58. 2 

Croatians 19. 4 

Greeks 3. 7 

Hebrews 24. 1 

Italians , 32. 9 

Lithuanians 21. 9 

Magyar 15. 

Polish 21.6 

Portuguese 5. 3 

Russians 8. 3 

Ruthenians . 14. 7 

Slovaks 17.1 

Syrians 20.0 

Mr. Malcom. Something was said about the primitive manner in 
which business and agriculture are conducted in the old country. I 
do not want to say anything against Mr. Gulesian's opinion on that, 
but I am rather more familiar with that subject. The Armenians 
over there are not absolutely ignorant about the use of agricultural 
implements. In recent years they have got some machinery to 
plow the fields, and in some places tney have also introduced English 
and American machinery for grains and wheat. 

Senator Williams. Is that in Russian or Turkish Armenia ? 
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Mr. Malcom. I am speaking of Turkish Armenia. Of course, 
what there is of these implements is not Very much, but agricultural 
machinery is known, and used wherever possible. Armenians who 
have returned to Armenia from the United States have introduced 
considerable machinery into Armenia which, relatively speaking, is 
small. But I do want to say that they are not absolutely ignorant 
of it, and if they had an opportunity I believe they would have more. 
The Armenians are a very progressive people. 

Senator Williams. Is it not true that they used it about as far as 
they dared, under the Turkish system of taxation? 

Mr. Malcom. Yes; as far as they dared. Now, with regard to 
the mines, there are some valuable mines, and I might add that about 
1909 Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, sent a special commission to 
study these mines in Armenia. I happened to be in Constantinople 
at that time, and Mr. Chester, who was the representative of 
this concern, proposed to the Turks to build certain lines of rail- 
road throughout Armenia — I am referring to Turkish Armenia — 
provided this company would be permitted to use the mines on each 
side of the railroad for a number of years, at the end of which the 
railroad would be returned to the Government. I am referring to 
this as an important fact, for the reason that a great concern like 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which are interested in investing its money, made 
a special study of the mines and natural resources of Armenia and 
they were willing to invest a large sum of money to develop the 
country if the Turkish Government would let them do it. In con- 
nection with this subject I will read some extracts from a memo- 
randum prepared by G. H. Paelian, secretary of the Armenian 
Engineers' Association, in regard to the natural resources, etc., of 
Armenia. [Reading:] 

There are maiiy forests in the country, mainly in the northwest of Mersina, Hajin, 
Dersim, Arghana-Maden, and the Taurus and Amanus Mountains. 

As regards mineral resources, according to Consul General G. Bie Ravendal, of 
Constantinople, "It may be truthfully asserted that Turkey is exceedingly rich in 
valuable minerals, and that its mineral wealth has hardly yet been touched." This 
has also been the testimony of English and German explorers. Its chief mineral 
products are: 

Coal, found mainly in the region of Kharpout, Palu, Sivas, Keumur Khan (coal 
region), Chemeshgazak, in the mountains of Armenia, and at the foothills of the 
Taurus Mountains. 

Copper mines at Arghana-Maden, near Diarbekir, are regarded to be some of the 
largest and most productive in the world. The production is limited to black copper, 
which amounted to approximately 1,500 tons during the last few years, containing 
70 to 75 per cent pure copper. Copper ore is also found at the hinterland of Trebizond 
(Gumish Khanah, Herasund, Karahissar, etc.), all in the districts of Kharpout and 
Adana. 

Iron ore is found near Van and in the Adana region (the output of which is 40,000 
tons per year); also in Bulghar Dagh and Beirut Dagh, in the vicinity of Zeitoun. 

Chrome mines are near Mersina, the output of which was 1,800 tons in 1900. There 
are others near Alexandretta, etc. 

Silver mines at Bulghar Maden produce annually 57,200 lab of silver and 400 tons of 
silver lead. Silver is also found near Adana and Kharpout (Kebban Maden), near 
Guniush Khanah, etc. 

The estimated output of zinc in 1911 from mines of an Anglo-French concern oper- 
ating in the Mersina region was 2,000 tons. 

Salt is abundant in Armenia. The mines at Sivas, Erzeroum, and Van yield a 
large output annually. 

Other mineral products are emery, found in Adana; asphalt, on the Euphrates; gold 
at Bulghar Dagh, near Kharpout, and Van. 

Lead at Bulghar Dagh; platinum on the shores of the Choruk River and in Sasoun; 
petroleum near Trebizond and east of Lake of Van, etc. 
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For industrial development Armenia possesses all the requisites — raw material 
and power. It has large area of mineral wells, coal, and a considerable amount of 
water power (the power for the electric lighting of Tarsus is secured from the Cydnus 
River) ; but in the hands of the Turks the country still remains practically unexploited. 

Armenia is a wheat-growing country and old-fashioned flour mills are common 
everywhere, although modern hydraulic power mills equipped with modern machin- 
ery — two in Mersina, three in Tarsus, several in Sivas, etc. — have been installed. 

Cicilia is the center of the cotton industry. In 1913 there were 35 cotton ginning 

?lants and four cotton spinning and weaving mills in Adana and Mersina, one in 
arsus, one in Trebizond, and one in Arabkir for the manufacture of "manousa" 
(home-spun dress goods). 

The rug industry is being carried on in Csesaria, Sivas (500 looms, 1,500 operatives), 
Adana and Kharpout (170 looms, 500 operatives). 

There are five ice factories in Adana, two in Mersina, two in Tarsus, and one in 
Trebizond. 

There are tanneries in Aintab, Marash, Sivas, and many other cities, also soap 
factories. 

Besides the abpve, silk and wool weaving, hand embroidery, making of ornamental 
weapons, copper vessels, leather g;oods, shawls ; silver and gold thread laces, wine, 
olive oil, etc., are common industries in Armenia. 

Armenia, or in fact the whole of the prewar Turkish Empire, has been considered 
a field with great potentialities for the European and American manufacturers. Many 
capitalists saw great possibilities for commercial and industrial enterprises, and haa 
applied for numerous concessions for the construction of railways, electric plants, 
telephones, docks, warehouses, etc. But in spite of all their efforts progress was 
exceedingly slow. The principal causes for this were the rivalry of the powers to 
secure control of Turkey and the corrupt Turkish Government. Tne following figures 
concerning the Turkish finance of the six Armenian vilayets (Erzeroum, Bitlis, 
Diarbekir, Sivas, Kharpout, and Van) for the year 1911 will serve to illustrate the 
latter point: 

Revenues $8, 809, 090 

Expenditures 7, 639, 764 

Mam heads of expenditures: 

Army 3,098,124 

Finance department 1, 103, 625 

Gendarmerie 862, 039 

Home office 1, 079, 175 

Ulemas (Mohammedan religious institutions) 192, 130 

Public works 235, 708 

Education 233, 886 

Agriculture 65, 494 

From the above figures it will be seen that of the total revenue only $538,088, or 
about 6 per cent (the last three items), was expended for the development of the 
country and the welfare of the population. The remainder was spent for the army 
(over 36 per cent) and the horde of taxgatherers and the "Ulemas" — the religious 
fanatics who, like parasites, lived on the hard-working farmers of the country. 

Turkey's doom has put an end to all these reactionary causes and the country will 
soon be opened up for European and American commerce. The long-anticipated 
industrial "boom "is finally at hand. The Armenians will no doubt become a factor 
in this industrial "boom" and a link between the hetrogeneous population of the 
Near East and the European and American traders; they will contmue in their rdle 
of bringing the civilization of the west to the people of the east. But who will finance 
the country? Before the war it was Germany's dream to transhape Turkey into a 
German colony. Austria controlled a large part of Turkey's trade. England and 
France, and to a certain extent Italy' and Belgium, lost no opportunity in extending 
their commerce into the country. 

The war had brought about radical changes, Germany and Austria are eliminated 
from the competition for some time to come, and Europe is busy repairing its own 
losses. It is America's opportunity to step into this field, finance the country 
and control its commerce. It will not require a vast capital and within a short time 
Armenia will become self-supporting. American commerce will then extend through 
Armenia to Rus3ia and to Persia and the vast countries of Asia. 

America by her participation in the war has become the world power and by virtue 
of her new merchant marine, her financial situation, and her friendly relation with 
the Allies is in excellent position to undertake this work. 
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Now, addressing myself particularly to this joint resolution, I 
desire to say something in regard to the first part of it. It seems 
to me that there is established precedent favoring the recognition 
of Armenia — I mean integral Armenia — as an independent state. 
We now have Poland, Ukrainia, the Czecho-Slovak Republic and 
kingdom of Hedjaz, which before the war were parts of other coun- 
tries. In the case of Poland, Ukrainia, and the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
gublic no objection was raised against making them independent 
tates, even though a part of the territories of which they are now 
composed belonged to Russia. 

Senator Williams. At the time we did that Russia had ceased to 
be an ally and had become, under a new government, an enemy. 

Mr. Malcom. I think that is very pertinent, Senator Williams; 
but what about Hedjaz, a new Arab kmgdom. Turkey was not at 
war with the United States, and yet the United States recognized 
the independence of Hedjaz by permitting her to sign the treaty 
of peace with Germany on an equal basis with the United States. 

It seems to me, further, that the recognition of Armenia as an 
independent State by the United States may help to prevent the 
distribution of the integral Armenia among tne powers. It is quite 
apparent to me at least, that under the secret treaties of 1916, to 
which England, France and Russia were parties, they are going to 
divide up Armenia unless we keep it intact by recognizing its inde- 
pendence, and furthermore 

Senator Williams. By the way, that treaty has been canceled 
by the defection of Russia. 

Mr. Malcom. Is it, or will France and England 

Senator Williams. And also canceled by France. France, in the 
conference at Paris, waived and surrendered its rights under that 
convention. 

Mr. Malcom. Was that put in writing, or was it simply an oral 
statement ? 

Senator Williams. I do not remember — I never did know, rather, 
po that I can not say I do not remember; but I am perfectly sure 
that France has waived that right. Whether she did it in writing 
or in the conference, or whether she did that by Clemanceau's waiver 
before the conference, I do not know; but it has been waived. 

Mr. Malcom, We Armenians 

Senator Williams. You are talking about a convention whereby 
Alexanderetta and the littoral there 

Mr. Malcom. The littoral was given to France. 

Senator Williams (continuing). Were to go to France; yes. 

Mr. Malcom. Yes. 

Senator Williams. That has all been set aside. 

Mr. Malcom. Russian Armenia to Russia ? 

Senator Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Malcom. And Armenia bordering on Mesopotamia, to England. 

Senator Williams. Russia's part of it was vacated by her defec- 
tion to the enemy, and France's part was voluntarily waived. France 
may be seeking a mandate, but not anything else. 

Mr. Malcom. The point I desire to call to the attention of the 
committee is this, that even if that is so— that is, if there is some 
understanding that France and England have given up their rights 
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under this treaty, even if that is so — it seems to me that the recogni- 
tion of integral Armenia as an independent state would — 

Senator Williams. That would strengthen it ? 

Mr. Malcom. It would strengthen the understanding. Moreover, 
an independent, free State of Armenia in this section of the world 
will be a safeguard, it s?ems to me, to the future peace of the world. 
The Armenians have for centuries fought for political liberty and 
independence. They want to be free. Now, if something turns up 
and parts of Armenia are under different mandates or under " spheres 
of influence" between Russia, Italy, Greece, or England, or France, 
there will be a division of Armenian territory and population, which 
is unnatural. This division will never sat'sfy the Armenians. By 
recognizing the independence of Armenia as a whole the United 
States will certainly bring about a united Armenia, and at least help 
to prevent future troubles. 

Senator Williams. I <}uite agree with you about that; but so far 
as the division of Armenia itself into separate mandates is concerned, 
it is my opinion, and I suppose it is yours, that France and England 
and Italy and Greece are all very anxious that the United States 
should take over the mandate — they are more than willing to have 
her do it— until Armenia is put upon her feet. However, that ques- 
tion is not involved in these resolutions at all. 

Senator Harding. You are speaking of the aspirations of Armenia. 
In view of that fact, I want to ask you, would the people of Armenia, 
prefer recognition as an integral State under their own policies of 
self-determination to any mandatory as proposed in the treaty ? 

Mr. Malcom. No; I would say, speaking for myself, that the Ar- 
menians would prefer a mandatory, under the present circumstances. 

Senator Williams. For a limited period ? 

Mr. Malcom. For. a limited period. 

Senator Harding. You mean by that, that they are not capable 
of self-defense ? 

Mr. Malcom. Our population is scattered, and for that reason we 
are not able to concentrate. our forces and defend ourselves ade- 
quately at the present time [pointing to the map of Armenia]. You 
know that the Armenians in Turkish Armenia have been driven to 
the south and are now scattered in Mesopotamia as far as Bagdad. 
According to our best information, there are over 700,000 of them in 
the Mesopotamian plain, which is not included in what is called 
Armenia. 

And, again, another very large number of Armenians who lived in 
Turkish Armenia before the war have been driven into, or have taken 
refuge in, Russian Armenia. Therefore we are divided and scat- 
tered to such an extent that it would be impossible for us to defend 
ourselves; not that we have not physical power to do it if we were 
all together, but the conditions are such that we can not do it. 

Senator Williams. It is true that a lot of those Armenians took 
refuge within the British lines in Mesopotamia ? 

Mr. Malcom. Yes; they did. 

Senator Williams. Those that survived the trip across the barrens ? 

Mr. Malcom. Yes. I have talked with American missionaries and 
Red Cross workers, and particularly an excellent gentleman, whom 
I would have liked to have here, Capt. Hyde, of the Red Cross, a 
distinguished physician. He was sent to Armenia and made his head- 
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quarters in Aintab for six months. He told me that the Armenians 
in the Mesopotamian valley were wandering back into Cilicia, be- 
cause the English and French troops were there and there was a 
great deal of protection there. If we had protection in other parts 
of Armenia, all the survivors, whether now living in the north, 
Russian Armenia, or in the south, in Mesopotamia, would gradually 
come home, and at the same time I feel confident that if the Ar- 
menians could be gotten together they will be able to defend them- 
selves. 

Senator Williams. I saw a story in a newspaper, and it seemed 
incredible to me, that some of -these refugees got as far down as 
Palestine. 

Mr. Malcom. Yes. 

Senator Williams. Coming through that long, long trip. 

Mr. Malcom. Yes. I would like, to answer any other questions 
you have to ask. 

Senator Harding. What do you know of the motive for the with- 
drawal by the British of their armed forces from Armenia ? 

Mr. Malcom. Speaking for myself only, that is a thing, of course, 
for which there must be some reason. There must be some object 
that the British Government has in view. The British Government 
has given reasons — namely, labor troubles in England, the desire of 
the troops to return home, internal troubles and various other 
causes. My own personal view — and that is not the view of other 
Armenians, I say this without any hesitation — is that I believe 
England wants to bring a crisis; she desires to bring the Armenian 
question to a final settlement. 

Senator Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Malcom. I think she has made this particular threat in order 
that the Armenian question may be settled once for alL 

Senator Harding. Do you think they are trying to force a manda- 
tory on the United States ? 

Mr. Malcom. No, I do not think they are trying to force a manda- 
tory on the United States, but I think they are trying to have the 
Umted States take a stand one way or another, so that Great Britain 
may know what to do. It may be that if the United States does not 
take the mandatory, something has got to be done, and France and 
England must do it jointly or in accord. 

Senator, Harding. You think, then, that they are taking their 
present position in order to force us either to take a mandatory or 
permit them to go in, uncontrolled ? 

Mr. Malcom. I do not know. I do want to say that my personal 
opinion is that they are trying to bring the issue to a head. 

Senator Williams. Have you got any information that Great 
Britain is seeking to be mandatory of Armenia ? Is she not rather 
seeking to avoid it ? 

Mr. Malcom.- From all I have heard, Great Britain does not want 
to take the mandate of Armenia, but not because Armenia is not 
worth while. 

Senator Williams. If it did not go to us, would it not go to either 
Italv or France ? 

Mr. Malcom. It seems to me it would go to England or France; 
I think it would be divided up between these two powers. 
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Senator Williams. However, that question is not involved here, 

Mr. Malcom! I think, from all our information on this side, 
England and France and Italy and Greece all want the United 
States to take the mandate of Armenia, because it is best for the 
Armenians and because it will prevent any of these European powers 
getting it and thereby gaining an advantage over the otners. 

Senator New. Suppose a mandatory was accepted either by 
France or Italy, would it not work out the same results to Armenia 
that would be brought about by the acceptance of a mandate by the 
United States ? 

Mr. Malcom. No. 

Senator New. Why not ? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Malcom. In the first place, neither Italy nor France is finan- 
cially and economically able to help the Armenians. They have not 
got sufficient for themselves. 

The second reason is that England and France and Italy — in fact 
all these European powers — have for years made a football out of 
Armenia. For these reasons the mandate of the United States is the 
best mandate for Armenia. America is wealthier; it is disinterested. 
By taking it over it will wipe out a cause for intrigues between the 
powers at the expense of the Armenians. Moreover, under American 
protection or care many Armenians will go back to Armenia with 
their American experience and their wealth. 

Senator New. Mr. Chairman, I think that this is a very important 
phase of this question, and I would like very much indeed to pursue 
it myself, further, but I have got to ask te be excused now. I must 
be on the floor at 12 o'clock. 

Senator Williams. So far as this resolution is concerned, all of this 
recent testimony and discussion is irrelevant. There is no question 
involved here of a mandatory. 

Senator New. Yes, but for general reasons I would like to pursue 
this inquiry if I could ; but I must go now. 

Senator Williams. Is not the chief reason why the Armenians 
would prefer a mandate of the United States, rather than of any of 
the others, because the United States would be the only altruistic 
power that would consider solely the interests of the Armenians ? 

Mr. Malcom. That is what I wanted to say; but I have said it in a 
different way. 

Senator Harding. Now, to revert to the inquiry. You have just 
spoken, probably because of your native interest in Armenia 

Mr. Malcom. Yes. 

Senator Harding (continuing) . Of the desirability of an American 
mandatory from the Armenian viewpoint. You are an American 
citizen ? 

Mr. Malcom. I am. 

Senator Harding. I want to ask you what you think of the 
mandatory from the viewpoint of an American ? 

Mr. Malcom. I will give you a very frank answer, Senator 
Harding. 

Senator Harding. Very well. 

Mr. M\lcom. I should say that ths United States is in honor 
bound to help Armenia to get on her feet, whether it assumes that 
obligation under the word " mandate" or something else, because the 
war is not at an end yet ; the treaties have not been signed and ratified ; 
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and the Armenians being belligerents in fact and having sacrificed 
much blood to defeat Germany and her associate, Turkey, are entitled 
to help. I feel that legally the United States is bound to send some 
help to them and to do something for them until the status of Armenia 
is finally settled. - Other than that I have no opinion as to whether or 
not the United States should take any mandatory. But speaking for 
myself, and as an American citizen — and not having in view the 
service of the Armenians in the war and their present plight — I believe 
the United States should respond with some help. I came to the 
United States in my youth. I received all my education here and I 
feel just as much an American as anyone. As an American I feel in 
my heart that the United States should at this crisis give the 
Armenians a hand. America is in honor bound to do it. Aiid I say 
this because I have talked with native Americans who for the last 
two or three years have been working in Armenia. I have met there 
Americans of the Yankee type ; I have heard many of them say to me 
that they feel that America should do something for Armenia. And 
there is a legal as well as a moral justification For this. The war is 
not at an end ; the treaties have not been signed ; the Armenians are 
still fighting and we should take some step to protect them with the 
British and the French. 
. Senator Williams. Until their status is settled ? 

Mr. Malcom. Until their status is settled. 

Senator Harding. Let me pursue it a little further. If your basis 
of argument is correct, that their participation in the war binds us in 
honor to assume sponsorship, then does not the same argument apply 
to every race or nationality of aspiring people that, haa any partici- 
pation in the war ? 

Mr. Malcom. Not exactly. For example, in the case of Poland 
and in the case of Ukrania and in the caseltf the Czecho-Slovak Repub- 
lic, those people can defend themselves. They are not in danger of 
annihilation. The United States has already helped them, and there 
is no reason why the United States should not help the Armenians just 
a little. 

Senator Williams. To the same extent ? 

Mr. Malcom. To the same extent. I do not say that the United 
States should go out and police Europe. I am against that. Neither 
do I say that they should police Armenia. But I do say that the 
Armenians are just as much entitled to the help of the United States 
as Poland and other countries to which it has already given help. I 
might add here that no other country is asking for the same kind of 
help from the United States. No other people are in need of such 
help as is needed to save the Armenian nation. 

Senator Harding. Now, right there, will you say specifically what 
you think the United States ought to do to offer that help ? I want 
the spe ific thing. 

Mr. Malcom. Yes; I will answer that. Just at the present time 
I suppose that is what you mean. 

Senator Harding. Yes. What is our honor-bound duty now, that 
you think we ought to do ? 

Mr. Malcom. I think we ought to send to Armenia at least 10,000 
troops and some war ships. The presence of the troops will be enough 
to keep peace; to protect the lives of 2,000,000 Armenians in the 
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northern part of Armenia. It will save a noble, Christian nation. 
When I say that we should send 10,000 troops and a few battleships,. 
I do not mean that these soldiers are going to fight. I want to im- 
press upon the committee that during the last four years hundreds of 
Americans, men and women, have gone to Armenia for the American 
relief committee, and have traversed the length and breadth of 
Armenia, and not one of them has been molested. You who have 
never lived in Armenia can not understand the respe' t that fie natives 
have for Americans. An American missionary that you may not 
hire t:> do your clerical work, is a king in Armenia; and the presence 
of American troops, of a government t lat has not de lared war 
against Turkey, will net only be welcomed by the native Turks 
themselves, but will have a ftaadying effe-t in keeping pea^e and 
prote' ting the Armenians. I believe that as a milit iry step the United 
States should at least send a small detachment of troops for a short 
period of time. 

Senator Harding. You recognize, of course, that the sending of 
these troops there would be an act of war ? 

Mr. Malcom. For relief work, where you are not going to fight, it 
seems to me it is for prote- tion, not war. 

Senator Harding. You would not send them unarmed ? 

Mr. Malcom. You would not send them unarmed. Many people 
in the city of Washington here carry arms; they have permits to go 
armed. 

Senator Harding. You do net mean to say that the sending of 
any troops into any foreign land is anything else but an ac t of war ? 

Senator Williams. Wnat is that ? 

Senator Harding. I am asking if he does not think that this 
sending of troops into Armqpia would be an actual act of war ? 

Senator Williams. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Malcom. You are not sending those troops to fight the Turk3. 
That would be an act of war. You are sending troops there to pro- 
tect Armenians, who have fought on the side of the Allies. In the 
present state of the world helping to save the Armenians is not de- 
claring war against Turkey. 

Senator Williams. There is no dispute about this, that whether it is 
an act of war or not, it is a casus belli if Turkey chooses to so regard it ; 
but she is too weak and too much on her knees to everybody to do it. 
The English have sent small detachments to the small States there, 
And the Turks themselves have never made any effort to resent it. 

Senator Harding. We have had a tremendous clamor in this coun- 
try for the withdrawal of our troops from Russia, because we are not 
At war with Russia. We have never been. 

Senator Williams. We are at present at war with the present 
Government of Russia. We have had American troops fighting them, 

Senator Harding. However, that is not a matter of importance. 

Mr. Malcom. Is there anything else I can say ? 

Senator Harding. You spoke of wanting to leave a document with 
the committee. 

Mr. Malcom. I should like to offer this brief I have prepared for 
your record. 

Senator Harding. That may be put in the record. 
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(The memorandum referred to is here printed in full in the record 
as follows:) 

Memorandum by the Armenian National Union op America. 

Armenian National Union op America, 

Washington, D. C, September 27, 1919. 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 

Chairman Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the Armenian National Union of America, which repre- 
sents Armenians and American citizens of Armenian origin now residing in the United 
States, I beg to submit herewith a memorandum in support of Senate resolution 38, 
of which you are the author, and of Senate joint resolution 106, of which Senator 
John Sharp Williams is the author. 
Cordially, yours, 

M. Vartan Malcom. 

I. 

There is established precedent in support of Senator Lodge's resolution favoring 
the recognition of integral Armenia as an independent state. Poland, Ukrainia, 
Finland, Czecho-Slovak Republic, and the Kingdom of Hedjaz, which, before the 
war, were under the domination of other Governments, have been officially and semi- 
officially recognized as independent states. In the case of Finland, Poland, and 
Ukrainia no objection was raised against the formation of these new countries, 
although they previously formed a part of the Russian Empire, one of the Allies. 
The example of the Kingdom of Hedjaz is even more pertinent. Here was a piece 
of territory that belonged to Turkey, against which the United States was not at war, 
and yet the United States has virtually recognized the independence of this Arab 
kingdom by permitting its representatives to sign the treaty of peace with Germany 
upon equal basis with that of the United States and other allied and associated nations. 

II. 

The recognition of integral Armenia as an independent state by the United States 
will prevent the division of Armenia among European powers. It is apparent that 
under the secret treaty of 1916, to which Englana, France, and Russia are parties, 
Armenia was to have been divided between these powers, without, of course, con- 
sulting the wishes of the Armenians. The provisions of this treaty violates the prin- 
ciple enunciated by the President and incorporated into the treaty with Germany r 
viz: "Certain communities formerly^ belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached 
the stage of development where their existence as independent nations can be pro- 
visionally recognized subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance 
by a mandatory until such times as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of 
these communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of the manda- 
tory." Senator Lodge's resolution, therefore, carries out the provisions of the ouoted 
paragraph and at the same time gives notice to the world that this country will not 
acquiesce in bartering the rights and liberties of smaller nations to satisfy the im- 
perialistic ambitions of European powers. 

III. 

_The independence of integral Armenia is a necessary safeguard for the future peace 
of the world. The Armenians will never be satisfied until they have regained the 
independence of their country as a whole. No people can live happily and in peace 
if their population and country is divided up against their will. It* is a foregone 
conclusion that the divisions of Armenia into "spheres of influence" will be a sure 
cause for war. Thus in recognizing the independence and territorial boundaries of 
Armenia the United States will help to create a united Armenia and materially aid 
to prevent future wars. 

Moreover, the peace of the Near East necessitates the creation of a state which 
shall perforin the part that Switzerland is now playing in the heart of Europe. 
Armenia will be an element of order and equilibrium in that part of the world. Ihe 
Armenians will check the spread of Pan-Turananism from Constantinople to India, 
and will arrest the spread oi Bolshevism from Russia to the Mediterranean. They 
will serve the highest interests of civilization and peace and progress in the Near 
East. America, therefore, by espousing the Armenian cause will be laying the 
foundation of a permanent peace throughout the world. 
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IV. 

Armenia's contributions in the present war entitle her to independence. From the 
beginning of the war these people refused offers from the enemy and threw in their 
lot on the side of the Allies. Over 150,000 of them served on the eastern front with 
Russia. After the Russian collapse the Armenians, single handed, resisted the 
Turko-German advance towards Baku in the Caucasus. By keeping Turks fighting 
in the Caucasus region, according to Lord Cecil, they helped the success of the British 
campaign in Mesopotamia and Syria. In France only one-tenth of the Armenians 
who joined the " Legion Etrangers," returned alive. Over 8,000 Armenians, mostly 
volunteers from the United States, fought in Palestine under Gen. Allenby, who has 
credited them with valor and glory. When the United States entered the war, 
hundreds of Armenians in this country volunteered and thousands were drafted 
and many of these died on the field of battle. "The Armenians have therefore been 
belligerents. Their losses due to the war, which exceed a million (out of a nation of 
four and a half million souls) are proportionately much heavier than those of any other 
belligerent." 

V. 

The Armenians need immediate assistance or else over two million of them now 
concentrated within a small area in the northern part of Armenia are in danger of 
annihilation. Senator Williams's resolution which authorizes the use of the naval and 
military forces of the United States to help protect the Armenians is urgent, and the 
United States, as well as France, England and Italy are duty bound to ^ive her assist- 
ance. The war is not ended. None of the treaties have been fully ratified, and this 
small assistance should be given to the Armenians as a part and continuation of war 
work. In the hour of need Armenia did her utmost for the Allies, and the United 
States with her allies is now honor bound to send help to her until the war has been 
actually settled, and her status and rights determined. 

VI. 

Whatever troops or warships the President may deem sufficient to send will not be 
for fighting purposes, but merely for a steadying effect. The United States need not 
contribute over 10,000 soldiers to assist England and France, whose troops are already 
on the spot, to protect the Armenians. Americans are not going there to fight. They 
are going there merely for effect. It is impossible to depict with words the great 
influence the United States exercises in the Near East. All the natives — both Turks 
and Christians—regard Americans with a certain reverential awe and respect which is 
difficult to describe. During the last four years hundreds of Americans have traversed 
the length and breadth of Armenia to help the refugees and not one has ever been 
molested. Small detachments of British and French troops (both at war with Turkey) 
have quietly occupied parts of Turkey, and noattempt has ever been made to oust them. 
The fact is that the Turks themselves have lost and suffered so terribly during the war 
that they will welcome allied occupation. The United States is regarded as absolutely 
disinterested and altruistic and her presence will be the guiding factor to calm the 
fears of the natives and keep peace. Moreover, it must be born in mind that the mili- 
tary power of Turkey is practically null, although sufficiently strong enough to do 
harm to the defenseless Armenians. Constantinople, the seat of the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, is occupied by the Allies; Smyrna is in the hands of the Greeks; Celicia is 
protected by British and French troops. All the territories lying south of the Arme- 
nian border, that is, Mesopotamia, Arabia and Persia, are under British control. 
Thus the whole of Asia Minor is practically in the hands of the Allies of the United 
States. This is a fact which strongly refutes the possibility of any fighting and loss of 
life in this region. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Armenian National Union of America. 

M. Vartan Malcom. 
Washington, D. C, September 27, 1919. 

Senator Harding. Have you any other representatives of the 
American committee who would like to be heard ? 

Mr. Malcom. No, sir. 

Mr. Sevasly. There is this memorial of the Armenian delegation 
which we would like to file, and I want to be permitted to file a short 
memorandum, which we have prepared, but my stenographer has 
made some clerical mistakes, and I will submit it on Monday morning. 

Senator Harding. Very well. 
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Mr. Sevasly. One thing about the number of Armenians that are 
left. There are 3,500,000 left, of whom 2,000,000 are in the Cau- 
casus, and about 150,000 in Constantinople, and about 200,000 in 
Cilicia; so that when the integral Armenia is constituted, there will 
be an influx of Armenians to fill those gaps. I say that because my 
friend thought that this information was not supplied. I did not 
think it was necessary because I thought that you knew the whole 
situation as well as we do. 

Mr. GtJLESiAN. I just want to say that the actual theory was when 
the treaty was signed with Turkey, it was understood that Armenia 
should be set aside, independent. Therefore I think American 
troops will be received with open arms, and there will be no objec- 
tion or trouble anywhere. 

Mr. Sevasly. Senator Harding asked why England was with- 
drawing troops from there. - Of course we speak of our own opinions. 
I do not share the opinion as to why England is withdrawing her 
troops. I have no doubt England is swayed by pro-Islamism; her 
interests in Persia and Afghanistan and India may have something 
to do with it. But I have also recent information that some of the 
troops, that are Indians, want to go back home. England is actually 
withdrawing her troops. It is not because England wants to make 
this country hurry up and accept a mandate. I do not think that 
is what is behind it. Of course that is only personal opinion. 

Mr. Malcom. The United States Government landed some troops 
some time ago in Smyrna. That is an act of war, it seems to me. 

Senator Williams. No; I want to be careful not to put this on 
any ground that is not true. We landed those troops to protect 
American interests in the port from destruction. That is a totally 
different proposition. 

Mr. Malcom. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Sevasly. Capt. Tulin told us a little gunboat would be suf- 
ficient. He landed there with two men, and there was opposition 
there from the Georgians, and he said, " These two men. have come 
here in the interest of the American Government/ ' and that had a 
restraining effect, and the relief work was conducted afterwards 
successfully. 

Senator Williams. Of course you are only quoting a hearsay bit 
of testimony, and I think we had better inquire into that question. 

Mr. Sevasly. If the committee thinks that I should ask Capt. 
Tulin and Capt. Hyde to come before the committee, they have both 
been there and have just come from there 

Senator Williams. Where are they ? 

Mr. Sevasly. They are in New York. 

Senator Williams. If they can get here before we finish the testi- 
mony, I think we would like to hear them. 

Senator Haeding. We are going to hear from Mr. Phillips, of the 
State Department, on the question, and when we devote another 
forenoon to the hearings we will notify you. 

Mr. Sevasly. I will get them here. 

Senator Harding. You can be notified at your Washington office ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes. 

Senator Harding. Well, I think we can hear Mr. Philips on 
Tuesday. 
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Senator Williams. You can rely upon it that the committee will 
be in session on Monday or Tuesday. 

Senator Harding. So that if you can get them here by that time, 
if you think you might reasonably undertake to have them here on 
Tuesday, unless we change our plans, we will resume this subcommit- 
tee hearing on Tuesday. You can communicate, Mr. Malcom, with 
my office. 

Mr. Malcom. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. We will go on, then, on Tuesday at 10.30 
o'clock. 

Senator Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Malcom. Yes. 

Senator Harding. I have no objection to hearing these men, if they 
can make it brief. We are going to hear from Mr. Phillips, of the 
State Department, on Tuesday. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., tlie subcommittee adjourned 
until Tuesday, September 30, 1919, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1919. 

United States Senate, 
Subcommittee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 
o'clock a. m., in the room of the Committee on the Philippines in 
the Capitol, Senator Warren G. Harding presiding. 

Present, Senators Harding, New, and Williams. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sevasly was asked some questions the other 
day, and he has requested the privilege of filing a supplemental 
statement, which he presents. 

Seiiator Williams. I move that leave be granted, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harding. There is rxo objection, and the statement will 
be printed. 

(The statement referred to is here printed in the record as follows :) 

SUPPLEMENTARY DATA ON THE ARMENIAN SITUATION. 

Washington, D. C, September 29, 1919. 

1. The distance between Alexandretta and Batoum is about 500 miles. 

2. The distance between Malatia and Batoum is about ?50 miles. 

3. TJie number of Armenians attacked and killed in the trans-Caucasus exceeds 
10,000. The Armenians were attacked at Nakhitschevan and at Karabagh in the 
course of the present year by the Tartars, and it was the intervention of the British 
that stopped the slaughter at Karabagh. 

4. The question was raised by Senator Harding as to whether the sending of troops 
on the trans-Caucasus would be considered as an act of war against Turkey. I respect- 
fully submit that it will not be so considered, as that part of the territory which the 
American troops will police does not form a part of Turkey, and is considered part of 
Russia. The troops, therefore, will be on friendly soil, to protect the inhabitants who 
are threatened from the north by the Tartars and from the south by the Turks. 

I beg the comnhttee most urgently to disregard for the present such questions as the 
mandate and the future political status of Armenia, and to advise that the helping 
hand of this great Republic should be extended to the Armenians at this critical phase 
of their existence by dispatching at once a few battalions of American troops to the 
trans-Caucasus to protect the inhabitants until the Armenian question is settled, and 
Armenia's independence is safeguarded. 

Miran Sevasly, 
Representative of the Armenian National Delegation. 

Senator Harding. Is there anything else, now, Mr. Sevasly? 

Mr. Sevasly. Nothing else, except that Capt. Tulin, with whom I 
communicated, has not been able to get here. I wrote him two 
telegrams and sent him a special-delivery letter and I have just had a 
telegram saying that he can not come to-day. 

The other gentleman I mentioned, Capt. Hyde, was not very much 
in that p&rt of Armenia with which we are concerned now, the trail s- 
Oaucasus, but was in other parts of Armenia. He will be here this 
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morning, and he telephoned me and I waited for him at the hotel 
for awhile, but he did not turn up. I left word for him to come 
here, and I expect him to come in at any moment. He is a Red 
Cross man. 

Senator Harding. .Very well; if he comes we can hear him. 

Senator Williams. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we go into 
executive session with Mr. Phillips. There might be some matters 
that he would want to state to the subcommittee that he would not 
want to make public. 

Senator Harding. There is no objection to going into executive 
session. 

Senator Williams. It can all be taken down except what we agree 
really ought not to be taken down by the stenographer, if anything. 
I suggested to Mr. Phillips that he might make as much of his state- 
ment in open session as he liked, and when he got to the point where 
he did not want to talk in rublic, we would go into executive session. 
When we reach a point where we think or he thinks it really ought 
not to be made public, that need not be taken. 

Senator Harding. Mr. Phillips, would you rather have it that way ? 

Mr. Phillips. I think that would be very satisfactory. 

Senator Harding. Well, I have no objection to that, myself. 

Senator Williams. Then we will make the testimony available 
when we get through with the executive session. 

(At this point the public were excluded from the room, and the 
committee proceeded in executive session.) 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PHILLIPS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE. 

Senator Williams. Mr. Phillips, I wish you would make a state- 
ment of this Armenian question; tell us what happened, what is 
about to happen, and our relation to it, in your own way. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, there are two 
questions before us, dealing with Russian Armenia: (1) What, if 
anything, is to be done to prevent the massacres in Armenia from 
continuing. (2) What can be done to overcome the famine conditions. 
A situation has developed in Armenia as a result of the withdrawal of 
the British from the trans-Caucasus which subjects the whole trans- 
portation of food-stuffs in Armenia to the attacks of the various peo- 
ple who are antagonistic to the Armenians. If the transportation 
system can be protected so that food supplies can pass through, then 
tne danger of a famine is substantially averted; but the danger of an 
invasion of Russian Armenia and consequent massacres remains. 

Senator Harding. Mr. Phillips, right there let me ask, what 
relation has the famine to the massacres ? 

Mr. Phillips. Of course there are two questions involved, but if 
the transportation system can be controlled, the movements of the 
Armenian troops can be facilitated, and also the food supplies can 
be assured. 

The trouble with the country now is that it is weak; that it is in a 
condition of starvation; that the Armenians themselves can not get 
back to the soil. They are held up, absolutely. There is no enter- 
prise possible in the country. If American food can pas3 in, if 
American agricultural implements or supplies, and instruments 
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to help them get back to the soil, can be provided, if they can be 
distributed, if the railroads can be protected, of course in a military 
way, we feel that the Armenian people can begin to look after them- 
selves. 

Senator Williams. In that connection let me ask, is there not a 
question also of allowing the Armenians who are in Russia, or rather 
who have gone across tne Armenian line into Russia, and those who 
have been driven down into Anatolia, to get back, themselves, to 
the soil — the men themselves coming back to the land ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Senator New. I was going to ask if the State Department had 
any sort of an estimate as to what would be required in the way of a 
military force to keep these roads open to transportation ? 

Mr. Phillips. Gen. Harbord was sent out recently to Armenia 
to investigate just that point, and to advise us how much of a military 
force would be necessary to preserve peace. Gen. McCoy is with 
him, who was dealing with the subject of transportation. We have 
not received any report at all from that mission, which is now just 
in the midst of its work. They are traveling about by motor car 
through Turkey, and evidently are not in contact with the telegraph, 
so that we have not had word from them. I telegraphed to Con- 
stantinople two or three days ago in hopes that they might have some 
word from Gen. Harbord which I might give to you this morning, 
but nothing has reached Constantinople as yet from him. 

Senator Harding. You would think it important for us to know 
that before acting? 

Mr. Phillips. It is very important. 

Senator Harding. Is it not absolutely essential that we should 
know that ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; absolutely. The estimates have been varying 
tremendously, from two or three thousand men up to 50,000 or 60,000 
men. Now, in 1915, during the Turkish deportations and massacres 
of the Armenians, about 350,000 of the Armenians Tesident in Turkey 
moved up to the trans-Caucasus, leaving behind them all their 
. belongings. At that time there were about 160,000 Armenians who 
were lighting with the Russians then; in other words, those 160,000 
were associated in the war with the Entente Allies against Germany 
and Austria. 

Senator Williams. The Russian Armenians, you mean ? 

Mr. Phillips. The Russian Armenians. But the country became 
tremendously overcrowded, the refugees could not find any work, and 
that is where the famine conditions first set in; because a large 
number of able-bodied Russian Armenian men were in the army, while 
350,000 refugees were added to the local population, thus having less 
producers and more consumers than in normal times. Later, after 
the Russian revolution and the dissolution of the Russian Army, 
when in 1918 the Turks invaded part of Russian Armenia, they 
destroyed everything they could possibly lay hands on — all the agri- 
cultural instruments and all the live stock — and the result was a 
frightful mortality. 

Then came the American Food Administration and, cooperating 
with the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, they 
did some very effective work and were able to distribute on a large 
scale supplies which saved thousands of lives. 
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But the trouble is that those people who were saved have not 
been able to get back to Turkish Armenia. They are still living 
in the trans- Caucasus , and the conditions are so unsettled there 
that they can not move back to their former homes. 

Taking up the question of foodstuffs first, the only way that they 
can be moved 

Senator Williams. Will you allow me to ask you, there: There are 
two cognate questions here, are there not, the destruction of the 
Armenian race by famine and the destruction of the Armenians by 
massacres ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Senator Williams. By Kurdish and Georgian attacks ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, Kurdish, Turkish, Tartar, as well as Georgian. 
The only way to handle the food situation is through the railroad, 
which has its port of entry at Batoum, and then from Batoum to 
Erivan. That is the only railroad in Russian Armenia. It is not a 
straight line from Batoum to Erivan. It runs up to Tiflis and then 
down to Erivan, so that although the distance between these two 
cities is only 200 miles, the railroad covers a good deal of territory by 
reason of going to Tiflis and back to Erivan. 

The British have been guarding . part of that road, but they are 
leaving, and that means that that whole railway system will be 
disrupted. 

What we fear from the withdrawal of the British, apart from the 
famine conditions, is the invasion of Armenia by the Moslems. It 
has been reported to us that there is a concerted action between the 
Turkish National Party, the Azerbaijan Tartar Government, and then 
certain Kurds; that there are a large number of Turkish officers in 
those regions organizing the Moslem forces, and that the Azerbaijan 
Tartar Government is financing and backing the movement. They 
want, if possible, to get rid of all these Christians, and they may think 
that this is a good moment to do it. 

Senator Harding. Is that your understanding that that whole 
antipathy to the Armenians is religious ? 

Mr. Phillips. There is a combination of political and religious 
antipathy. There is a desire on the part of the Turks to control po- 
litically all the outlying districts of Turkey, including Persia and the 
countries adjoining India. They hope to bring this about through 

{>an-Touranism, which has for its aim to rally under their rule and 
eadership all peoples of Turkish race in Europe, and more especially 
in Asia. Parallel to that comes the pan-Islamic movement, to 
which they give a religious aspect, opposing Moslems to Christians. 
Through pan-Islamism the Turks had hoped to rally all Moslems 
throughout the world under their own religions and political leader- 
ship. The two movements were working very strongly together at 
the beginning of the war, and the Germans tried very hard to use 
those two great movements in order to further their own designs 
against the Entente Allies. Through the formation of the Kingdom 
of the Hedjaz the pan-Islamic movement may be considered as having 
failed for the time being. But I believe that the pan-Touranian — 
that is, the racial political ambition of the Turks — is probably still 
in their minds. In other words, there is a political design seconded 
by a religious movement, and it is hard to separate the two. 
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Senator Harding. Does the political program involve massacre ? 

1Mb-. Phillips. I am afraid so — and history has shown it — because 
the Christian people are in their way, and that is the method they 
have of getting rid of anything that is in their way. 

Senator Harding. Precisely what do you mean by "in their way, " 
Mr. Phillips ? Why are the Christian people in the way ? 

Mr. Phillips. Of the Moslems ? 

Senator Harding. Not of the Moslems, but of the — what shall I 
call it ? What is the term you used — pan-Touranism ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. In the midst of this pan-Touranian movement 
are the Armenians, who are Christians and who are not Turks, and 
whose geographical position, besides their religion, race, and civili- 
zation, is in the way of these pan-Touranian aspirations of the Turks, 
because between the Turks 01 western Turkey and the Turks of the 
Caucasus and of Central Asia there come the Armenians, who are 
Christians of the Circassian race. 

Senator Williams. Who are racially not Touranians ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; not Touranian; that is, not Turkish. The 
Turks have been endeavoring to solve their problem, and they have 
succeeded very well. They have weakened the Armenian people 
enormously, 01 course, by both famine and massacre. 

Senator Williams. Now, at the time I introduced the original 
resolution, which has been referred to this committee, I suspected 
that overwhelming, wholesale massacres might at almost any moment 
take place if the British withdrew, and I somewhat feared that that 
might affect not only Armenians but also British and Americans in 
the country. I wish you would give the committee such information 
as the State Department has received since that time, about what 
actually happened. 

Mr. rHiLLiPS. 1 can give out these telegrams. 

Senator Williams. Very well. 

Mr. Phillips. This is a telegram dated September 25. from the 
American mission in Paris, ana it quotes a telegram received from 
Col. Haskell, an American officer who was sent out, about two months 
ago, representing the whole supreme council, to handle the relief 
situation for Armenia on behalf of the allied and associated govern- 
ments. [Reading:] 

[Paraphrase.] 

With regard to the military requirements of the present situation in the Caucasus, 
the American mission in Pans has received the following telegraphic information from 
Col. Haskell, who personally investigated conditions in Armenia and stated he found 
the situation horrible beyond description. Col. Haskell states that relief can and will 
reach in time to pre vent "attacking if he, Col. Haskell, be provided with troops and 
the situation in Russian Armenia will be saved by the equivalent of an American 
brigade of reinforced infantry. Col. Haskell states that Tartars are attacking on the 
south and east, with Tartar uprisings which are increasing throughout the interior. 
In his opinion the fate of our Armenian allies might be decided by the arrival of even 
one regiment. Unless troops are rushed the Armenians may at any time be ex- 
terminated. 

Col. Haskell is right there on the spot now. 

Then here is another telegram which comes from Constantinople. 
This is a report from Mr. F. Tredwell Smith, who was on the Ameri- 
can Persian Relief Commission. I will read this also. He was at 
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Constantinople on the 19th instant, coming from Erivan, Urumia, 
Nakhichevan, and Tabriz. [Reading:] 

[Paraphrase.] 

The American commissioner at Constantinople telegraphs the department under 
date of September 20 stating that Mr. F. Tredwell Smith, who is with the American 
Persian R?li^f Commission, passed through Constantinople on the 19th instant, coming 
from Erivan, Urumia, Nakhichevan, and Tabriz. Toward the end of August, crossing 
for the second time the Tartar lines from Nakhichevan to Tabriz, he found that the 
atmosphere was altogether changed. He found that a Britisher's life was no longer 
safe, because thsre were no British troops. He also found that the Americans, too, 
were in danger. On July 20 the Tartars commenced battle on the Armenians at 
Nakhichevan and, at the end of a three-day battle they drove out the British along 
with the American relief workers and started a massacre of Armenian women, chil- 
dren, and men at Nakhichevan. Th* 1 number of victims is estimated between 6,000 
and 12,000. Americans testified to Mr. Smith that when they crossed into Persia 
at the Julfa Bridge the river was full of headless, mutilated bodies. When Mr. Smith 
returned along this river into Russia human bodies were still seen along the river 
banks. 

Halil Bey, who was formerly the commander of the Turkish troops on the eastern 
front, is now the commander of the Tartars and is bringing in Ottoman Turks from Bay- 
azid vii Maku over the narrow-gauge railway in order to attack Erivan. It appears 
that nothing but allied forces can stop the fall of that city. Tabriz and Northwest i ersia 
are at once affected by what happens in the Caucasus. No American has been safe in 
Urumia since the tragic events which took place in May and June last and the 5,000 
Assyrian refugees in Tabriz, who now exist on aid received from the American Relief 
Commission, lead a most precarious life. Should Erivan be captured by the Tartars 
it is probable that the anti-Christian and antiforeign propaganda will be renewed and 
the lives of both Oriental Christians and of Americans will be in danger at Tabriz. 
In the district of Nakhichevan the life of any Britisher is completely tyrannized, and 
the British consul residing at Tabriz will not permit any Britisher to enter that coun- 
try. Should Americans, by attempting to arrange peace without being supported 
by force, anger the Tartars, then Americans also would be in the same position as 
the British. Allied forces would at once receive respect from the Tartars. T he com- 
missioner at Constantinople summarizes Mr. Smith's conclusions in the following 
manner: • ••*- 

First. In order to protect southern Caucasia and to prevent the otherwise inevitable 
massacre of noncombatant Armenians as Tartars advance, allied troops are urgently 
needed in that country. 

Second. There is very serious danger for Erivan. 

Third. Ottoman Turkish troops are constantly arriving to increase the Tartars. 

Fourth. Any Tartar success in South Caucasia will render Northwestern Persia 
unsafe for westerners. 

Fifth. During the months of May, June, and July; in other words, long after the 
conclusion of the armistice, these occurred outrages affecting citizens and allies of the 
allied powers and which required prompt attention. 

Possibly you have the telegram from Mr. James W. Gerard ! 

Senator Habding. I do not know that it has been put in the records 

Senator Williams. Read it, anyhow. 

Senator New. Is that from Mr. James W. Gerard ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; James W. Gerard. 

Senator Williams. To whom is that telegram addressed ? 

Mr. Phillips. This is a telegram from Mr. Gerard in New York 
to the Secretary of State. 

Senator Williams. We have not got that. • We have nothing here 
but this telegram. 

Mr. Phillips. This telegram is as follows [reading] : 

New York, September 19, 1919. 
Secretary ok State, 

Washington, D. C. 

To-day received confidential cablegram from Paris representative Armenian Repub- 
lic, of \Nhich the following are parts, and will ask you to please telegraph to President: 
"Azerbaidjan, under direction Turkish officers, making preparations for .war against 
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Armenia. Georgia and Azerbaidjan entered into alliance avowedly to attack Deni- 
kine, but actually to attack Armenia. British already left Armenia and Haskell 
arrived without soldiers. Absolute lack ammunition. Georgians forbid transpor- 
tation through Georgia all products except flour. Have absolutely no more money, 
population exhausted, people starving everywhere, irom 30 to 50 persons found dead 
in streets of Erivan daily. Population naked , no drugs, no more possibility resistance ; 
will soon be completely annihilated. Within month absolute extermination is 
feared, thus solving Armenian question. Turks consider us responsible for overthrow 
their empire. Words lacking describe horror situation. You may come too late 
to save us." 

James W. Gerard. 

Senator Harding. When was that written ? 

Mr. Phillips. That was a telegram from Mr. Gerard to the Secre- 
tary of State, dated the 19th of September. The quoted telegram, 
Mr. Gerard says, is just received from Paris. He does not give its 
date. 

Here is another telegram from the American mission in Paris 
[reading] : 

[Paraphrase.] 

A telegram from the American mission in Paris, dated September 26, states that 
the Armenian forces now consist of men poorly equipped and armed, about 10,000 
in number. Against them there are about 40,000 Tiirkisn troops advancing on Allessio 
and a considerable Tartar force advancing on Erivan, these Tartars being led by 
Turkish offcers. All reports received by the mission from Dr. Barton, Mr. Moore, 
Admiral Bristol, and Col. Haskell, as veil as from Armenians and British, state that 
the Armenian forces are overwhelmingly outnumbered and that it is almost 
certain that they will be crushed if reinforcements and munitions do not arrive 
in the near future. Owing to the fact that most of the Armenian inhabitants of 
Turkish Armenia took refuge and arc now concentrated in Russian Armenia, the 
conquest of Russian Armenia by Tartars and Turks would probably result in the 
practical annihilation of the Armenian nation. 

We are dealing now with Russian Armenia and not with Turkish 
Armenia, because the remaining Turkish Armenians of th£ bordering 
provinces are practically all in Russian Armenia. 

Senator Harding. Why is it that the signing of the armistice has 
not stopped the massacres ? 

Mr. Phillips. What is that ? ' 

Senator Harding. Why has not the armistice agreement stopped 
these Turkish massacres ? 

Senator Williams. Principally for the reason that Russia has never 
recognized it. 

Mr. Phillips. I have tried to describe the precarious and critical 
situation of Russian Armenia, due to the existing famine, which will 
grow worse unless the whole railroad line be controlled, and due to 
the danger of an invasion of the country with massacres and plunder 
which usually accompany such invasions and which have already 
taken place at some places. 

Tne State Department has considered this as a purely humanitarian 

Suestion. On that ground it made a strong representations to the 
British and French and caused a warning to be communicated to the 
Turkish authorities in order to have them check their own people 
from undertaking, with other Moslems, an invasion of Russian 
Armenia. 

I think within a very few days we ought to be able to hear some- 
thing from Gen. Harbord as to the needs of the situation from the 
military standpoint, and I think he will be in position to report very 
fully on that. 
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Senator Harding. How many Americans are over there in 
Armenia ? 

• Mr. Phillips. Most of them are on relief work, possibly about 70; 
but I think more may have gone in lately. 

Senator Harding. Are they all Americans? 

Senator New. There are a few naturalized ? 

Mr. Phillips. I suppose a few naturalized; yes. 

Senator Harding. How many British are there ? 

Mr. Phillips. I would not be able to say at all. I think, really, 
that is all I have. There is a great deal of correspondence, but I 
have touched upon the principal points. 

Senator Harding. If you find after you go back to your office that 
there is anything else that you think would be enlightening upon 
the subject, will you just send it to the stenographer to be put in 
the record ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir; I will. 9 

Senator Harding. As soon as you get an intimation of what your 
investigators believe to be the necessary military force, will you let 
ns know ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, indeed, I will. 

Senator New. As soon as you hear from Gen. Harbord, let us 
know. That is of the greatest importance. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Senator Harding. If that is all with Mr. Phillips — Mr. Sevasly, 
have you communicated with the gentleman you spoke of ? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes, sir. This is Capt. Hyde, of the Red Cross. 

Senator Harding. We will hear what he has to say. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEOBGE B. HYDE. 

Senator Williams. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Hyde. I am by profession a physician. I am living on a farm 
in New Hampshire. 

Senator Williams. Where have you been, recently ? 

Mr. Hyde. I am just home from Turkey. I was stationed most of 
my time at Aintab, which is in the southern part of Cilicia. 

Senator Williams. In what capacity were you stationed there ? 

Mr. Hyde. I was there on the relief work in the Aintab district, 
reaching out into Mesopotamia. I was a captain in the service of the 
Ked Cross. 

Senator Williams. Tell us what you know about this business. 

Mr. Hyde. Would you give me just some indication as to the line 
of information you want ? 

Senator Williams. We want to get at the situation in Armenia 
as well as we can; the situation of the people, and what armed force, 
if ar y , they have got ; ^ hat armed forces are against them ; what pro- 
tection they have, if any, of their own, or outside of this — just the 
situation ? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, sir. My first touch with the Armenian situation 
was at Cantara. 

Senator Harding. Put your finger on the map where that is. 

Mr. Hyde. That is down on the Suez Canal [indicating on map}. 
I had charge of the district also from Kilis up to Marash, and over 
into Mesopotamia to the east [indicating on map], where I found about 
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7,000 Armenian refugees gathered in a concentration camp by the 
British. Most of th^m hpd come down through the hands of the 
Arabs and down through lower Mesopotamia. They had been 
gathered up and were being cared for. 

I arrived at Aleppo, which is just 80 miles below Aintab, the night 
after the massacre. This was the first week in March. 

Senator Harding. Last year or this year ? 

Mr. Hyde. The present year, 1919. Approximately 500 Arme- 
nians were massacred in Aleppo at that time. Aintab was one of the 
gateways through which "the deportation took place. Coming down 
From the Taurus Mountains, they came out by way of Aintab and 
Marash, by way of Afritis, by way of Biredjik, and by way of Ourfa, 
which lies 150 miles to the east. 

Aintab had a normal population of about 70,000, about one half 
of whom were Armenians and the other half Turks, with a few Kurds. 

When I arrived there there were perhaps 2,000 Armenians in the 
city. The British had occupied the city a little before, had a regiment 
there, with some field artillery, and a troop or two of cavalry. 

There was also a regiment sent into Marash about the same time, 
mostly Indian troops. 

The refugees arriving back, coming back from below Aleppo, they 
were dispersed down through Horns and Hama and about Damascus. 
A great many were forced out in the desert to the east and southeast 
of Damascus, and a great many of them were left down in northern 
Syria, in the mountain section there. 

I might say that the Syrians were not affected by the massacres 
directly, but they were systematically starved to death by the Turks, 
so that whole villages of quite large numbers were practically 
destroyed. I have never seen, in any section, so many starving 
children as I saw in the Lebanon district of Syria. They* were con- 
centrated there. The Armenians began arriving at Aintab at the 
rate of about, 1,500 a week. The British Army furnished the funds 
for our feeding, and I received at the time I was at Aintab, through 
the British Army, practically $10,000 a month for feeding purposes. 

Within a few weeks I had picked up more than a thousand orphan 
children and placed them in two orphanages which were organized. 
I had organized an industrial department which gave employment 
to about 1,000 Armenian women, and we were feeding from 2,500 to 
4,500 refugees not gathered in institutions of any kind. Aside from 
that, I took one of the largest buildings in town and organized it into 
a, rescue home for the women who were still held in the Turkish 
harems. Of these there are at present in that section of Turkey, 
speaking of the section of southern Turkey and Mesopotamia and 
Arabia, approximately 200,000 still in the hands of the Turk, the 
Kurd, and the Arab. 

Just before I went there an order had been issued from Constan- 
tinople that all Armenians should be released, and to a large extent 
the Turk opened his doors and turned them out, and there was no 
place for them to go. They were the prey of the disorganized bands 
of soldiers and the brigands that infest the whole country, and most 
of them necessarily drifted back to the houses they came out of. 

We went about systematically to take them from the houses as 
ffcpidly as possible, and we used to get approximately 150 to 250 a 
week. They were kept in the rescue home until they had reestab- 
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lished their normal condition as nearly as oossible, and then, if pos- 
sible, repatriated. Fortunately, at that place many of oilr refugees 
came from near Ad ana, or the Adana section, and we were able to 
retain them. We had a great many from Sivas whom we were 
obliged to keep because they could not be repatriated, as the country 
was not occupied at that time. 

We had many from Diarbekr and Malatia. 

The condition of these women as they came out of the Turkish 
homes was very pitiful indeed. Many 01 them had no idea that any 
Armenian men were left alive anywhere, and they were in the most 
abject condition of terror that I have ever seen, and I thought that 
I had had a little experience along that line before I went to Turkey. 

It usually took several months to establish a normal psychology 
among the women. We found great difficulty in rescuing many of 
these women. If an inkling got to the Turks that we were after 
certain women they were immediately sent away to some other town,, 
or sent farther back into the country. Not in the town of Aintab, 
but in neighboring towns, they were killed. That happened in sev- 
eral rlaces not far from Aintab. 

We succeeded in taking out of the harems of Aintab perhars nearly 
a thousand, and we thought we had secured perhaps half of them. 
Now, that whole country consists of a lar^e central city with a great 
many small villages, and each of these villages had from 50 to per- 
haps 150 women and girls, and there it was quite impossible to get 
them out. The British forces were so small that they could not 
occupy the whole territory, and if, as we attempted to do, we sent 
to a single town and compelled them to give them up, the other 
towns took alarm and removed them beyond our reach. That hap- 
pened over and over again, and it was felt that we were putting 
their lives in greater jeopardy than by leaving them alone. 

Gentlemen, if you will just excuse me; if you will tell me whether 
I am tellin g y ou things that you do not want to hear, I will be obliged. 

Senator Williams. No; just go ahead and tell the story in your 
own way. 

Mr. Hyde. Many of those women, after it was known that we had 
a rescue home there, began coming in from out of Mesopotamia, 
down the river, down as far as Der Zor. Der Zor lies almost half way 
between Aleppo and Bagdad. It is just on the edge of the Arabian 
desert, and it was one of the great deportation centers. It was 
believed that not less than 300,000 to 500,000 Armenians met their 
death in what is known as the Der Zor district. There are many of 
them held by the Arabs, and it is quite impossible to get them away 
from the Arabs except by purchase. They are sold with a good deal 
of freedom. 

Ourfa is in the heart of Mesopotamia, about 150 miles east. I 
might say that in Aintab practically all Armenian houses had been 
destroyed by the Turks, not by gunfire but by deliberately destroy- 
ing them. The' walls are built of stone, and the floors, roofs, and 
framework of wood, so that thev would pull out the wood and thu3 
destroy the house; so that the housing problem during this coming 
winter is one of the greatest difficulties. 

At Ourfa the massacres reached at least 35,000. Of a population 
of 35,000 in Ourfa before the war, only about 2,500 or 3,000 had 
returned, up to two and one-half months ago. 
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The wells of the Armenian section in Ourfa had been closed up and 
sealed because they were filled with human bodies, and I myself saw 
in the old quarries surrounding the city the bones and skeletons and 
half mummified bodies of hundreds and thousands. 

Their property is all in the hands of the Turk. They had good 
farming properties in all that section. It is a good farming section. 
They have been used by the Turks for the last five years, and have 
not been returned in accordance with the terms of the armistice. 
This has been avoided by certain legal technicalities. In the first 
place, they seized the property of the Armenians as abandoned 
property, and sold it to the Turkish bank, and it was resold, so that 
the title is vitiated. At least, that was the construction. 

It is very difficult for the Armenian at present to find anything to 
do which will give him a livelihood. I have never seen people more 
anxious to take care of themselves than I have found the Armenians. 
I was able to give employment to perhaps 1,500, and they were most 
efficient and faithful workers; and if some large public enterprise 
could be conducted, like road building or something of that Kind, 
which would give employment, it would be the best form of relief 
that could be lurnished them. 

Senator Harding. Will you address yourself more particularly to 
conditions of famine and massacre ? 

Mr. Hyde. I will say that among the people in that part of the 
country — I refer to Marash, Ourfa, Aintab, and Aleppo, the condition 
was one of extreme fear of recurring massacres. There had been a 
massacre in Aleppo in March, and in July in Ourfa, and to some 
extent in Marash, and there was great apprehension both on the 
part of British officers and the Armenians themselves. The feeling 
was universal that if the British troops were withdrawn and their 
places were not taken by some other force, there would not be any 
Armenians left. Of course there are very few men left in that section. 
The gpeat proportion of the refugees are women and children. It 
is estimated that there are in southern Armenia approximately 
150,000 to 200,000 orphan children. 

Senator Harding. Where are the men gone ? 

Mr. Hyde. The men were massacred. In conducting the deporta- 
tion, the men were usually the first to be massacred, and in the towns 
in which I was, the leading men were selected first, the educated 
men and the principal men of the Armenians, until in many sections 
they lack the leading spirits that they had previous to the depor- 
tations. 

There need be no famine conditions in the part of Armenia in 
which I was located. While the crops are not up to normal, there 
was food enough to practically support the population; but it is all 
in the hands of the Turks, ana they hold it at tamine prices. 

There is no doubt that the British Army, througn the feeding 
operations, have been instrumental in saving the lives of a great 
many of the Armenians in that part of the country. 

Senator Williams. Do you know anything about the conditions in 
Russian Armenia ? 

Mr. Hyde. No, sir; I have not been in Russian Armenia, and all 
I know of it is at second hand. I came from Constantinople to 
Taranto in Italy on a British transport that was loaded with officers 
and men coming from the Caucasus, and I have met many of our 
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f( '. ased workers who had been in the Caucasus. I understand the 
food conditions there are vastly worse than they are in Cilicia and 
other parts of Armenia. One of the complaints that they made to 
me was that they were unable to get their food supplies through to 
their destinations. They were stolen en route. 

Senator Williams. There is only one railroad uj) from the neigh- 
hood of the Mediterranean going toward the Caspian, and one from 
Batoum to Erivan, and one to Sakou. They are all, are they not? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes, in that section. 

The situation about Adana was somewhat better, because there 
were larger bodies of troops occupying the country there, and they 
had not had the refugee problem anywhere nearly as acutely as we 
had had it farther south, because they had not reached Adana in 
any large numbers as yet. 

Senator Harding. You are a physician ? 

Mr. Hyde. Yes. 

Senator Harding. You were in the medical service of the Army? 

Mr. Hyde. I was in the medical service of the Red Cross, sir. 

vSenator Harding. You would not be in position, then, to pass any 
judgment on the military force necessary to protect ? 

Mr. Hyde. No, sir; I would not at all venture an opinion except as 
I saw the occupation of the country by other forces, and knew what 
the results were from that occupation. 

Senator Harding. I guess that is all, unless you have something 
else to ask, Senator ? 

Senator Williams. I have nothing further. 

Senator Harding. We are obliged to you, Captain. 

Mr. Sevasly. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Malcom telegraphed to me that 
he had some witnesses. I do not know who they are or what their 
testimony is to be. We had a Capt. Tulin who was to be here. I 
do not know whether any telegram has gone from this office asking 
him to be here to-day. I sent him a special delivery letter and two 
telegrams yesterday. 

There is another gentleman who could have come in touch with 
him. I really think that Capt. Tulin, who was sent by Mr. Hoover 
to that part of the Caucasus which has just been referred to by the 
Senator, might be an important witness. 

Senator Harding. We will send word to Mr. Malcom that we will 
hear him Thursday morning. Is Thursday morning agreeable to you, 
Senator ? 

Senator Williams. Yes. 

Senator Harding. This meeting will now be adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11.30 o'clock a. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
until Thursday, October 2, 1919, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1919. 

United States Senate, 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, I). C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m. in the room of the Committee on the Philippines in the Capitol, 
Senator Warren G. Harding presiding. 

Present: Senators Harding (chairman). New, and Williams. 

Senator Harding. We will hear Mr. Tulin now. 

STATEMENT OF ME. ABEAHAM TULIN. 

Senator Harding. Will you give your name to the stenographer 
and your official connection? 

Mr. Tulin. Abraham Tulin ; No. 50 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City. I am a lawyer by' profession and was a captain of Infantry 
in the United States Army during the war. My age is 37. 

Senator Harding. Go right along and make such statement as you 
would like to have the committee have, in your own way and follow 
your own course, and if anybody wants to interrupt, we will inter- 
rupt you. 

Mr. Tulin. I wish to make a short statement, and then, to appre- 
ciate it, I think it would be better if you asked questions as to the 
details. 

Senator Harding. Very well. 

Mr. Tulin. After the armistice, on November 11, at which time I 
was on the staff of Gen. Bell at the headquarters of the Second 
American Army at Toul, I was assigned to duty in Paris, and about 
February 1 was attached to Mr. Hoover, who was the director gen- 
eral of the supreme economic council and of the American relief ad- 
ministration for the relief of needy populations of Europe and of 
the war zone in general. 

Tn March of this year Mr. Hoover sent me to Armenia to investi- 
gate conditions there, to report upon them, and make such recom- 
mendations, with regard to what action the American relief admin- 
istration should take, as T thought proper. I left Paris* for Armenia 
on March 13, and arrived in Batoum, on the Black Sea, I think, on 
April 7, 1919. From there I went to Tiflis, where I stayed five days, 
investigating the transport conditions and gathering such other in- 
formation as I could; and then I left Tiflis and proceeded to Alexan- 
dropol, and from there I went to Kars, and thence back to Alexan- 
dropol, and down to Erivan. Alexandropol is in the extreme north- 
ern part of what used to be the Russian Province of Erivan. It h 
now a part of the de facto Republic of Armenia, whose capital is 
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Erivan. From Kars I went back to Alexandropol, and thence down 
to Erivan, and thence to Echmiadzin, and as far south as Igdir, 
which is close to the southern border of the Armenian Republic, and 
a number of minor places. 

These places that I have mentioned are the central points therel I 
carried on my investigations to the smaller places in the country 
generally around. That was the extent of my trip; and that was the 
territory in which I carried on my investigations. 

Senator Williams. What position were you occupying? 

Mr. Tulin. I was the representative of Mr. Hoover, the repre- 
sentative of the American relief administration under that $100,- 
000,000 fund which Congress appropriated. I was a captain in the 
American Army at the time. I have only recently demobilized; just 
recently come back. 

The best information that I could get regarding the number of 
Armenians in this territory, which is now included in the Republic 
of Armenia, as I have marked on a map here, is that there were in 
April, 1919, when I was there, approximately 750,000 Armenians 
there. There were also Tartars and Kurds in that same territory. 
The Tartars and the Kurds were, however, in the minority. In that 
territory the Armenians are unauestionahlv in the majority. 

Senator Harding. You do not include Tartars and Kurds in that 
750,000? 

Mr. Tulin. No. The 750,000 relates to Armenians only. 

Senator Harding. Approximately how many of the Tartars and 
Kurds are there ? 

Mr. Tulin. That would be mere guesswork. They are very much 
fewer than the Armenians in that territory. For example, the Tartars 
live in villages by themselves; that is, where they live in villages at 
all. Some of them are nomads. The Kurds, likewise, live in villages 
by themselves. There is no such thing in that region of the world as 
a village where in one house will live an Armenian and in the next 
house a Tartar, as in America, with our mixed population. The sepa- 
rate populations keep to themselves. 

The number of Tartar villages which I encountered was perhaps 
one to ten Armenian villages. That would be about the proportion in 
that territory. It is an overwhelmingly Armenian territory. Of 
these 750,000 Armenians perhaps 400,000 are not natives of this terri- 
tory; they are refugees from the six vilayets of Turkish Armenia, 
who fled north in advance of the massacres, or who had escaped from 
the massacres, and had taken refuge in what was then the Russian 
Province of Erivan and the Russian Province of Elisavetpol, where 
they were under the protection of the Russian Army. I should say 
that not more than 350,000 of the Armenians now to be found, or who 
were in April to be found, in Russian Armenia, were natives of the 
place. The country never did support a very large population — this 
particular country that I am talking about. 

Senator Williams. That is in Russian Armenia? 

Mr. Tulin. Russian Armenia. 

Senator Williams. Near the Caucasus ? 

Mr. Tulin. In the Caucasus. 

Senator Williams. In the Caucasus ; yes. 

Mr. Tulin. It is the southernmost part of what used to be called 
the Caucasus. 
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Senator Williams. That is about the most conglomerate popula- 
tion in the universe, is it not — Tartars and Kurds and Armenians ? 
It never has been populously settled for the simple reason that a 
large population could not live on the country ? 

Mr. Tulin. That is true, Senator. 

Senator Harding. Are you speaking of what is known as the trans- 
Caucasian section? 

Mr. Tulin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harding. South of the mountains? 

Mr. Tulin. South of the mountains. I am speaking of the ex- 
treme southern part of that region. Georgia is also a part of that 
region, and I am speaking of the country south of Georgia. The 
blue-shaded portion of that map indicates the present Republic of 
Armenia. 

Now,- the condition of those people was indescribable when I was 
there. It was absolutely heartbreaking. They were dying of 
hunger. They had been starving for months. They were living on 
grass and roots. I saw many of them in the fields picking grass 
and roots, and I saw afterwards when they cooked this grass. They 
would cook it and try to eat it then, because it was impossible to eat 
the raw grass. They could not digest it. It would cut their stom- 
achs. A very large number had died of hunger and the diseases 
which hunger brings on and accentuates before I came there, and I 
saw many of them literally dying right before me. I did not have 
to look for that sort of thing at all. It forced itself upon your vision 
wherever you went. At every little railroad station you would see 
them right along the tracks. Statistics on that subject are terrible, 
but they do not begin to tell the truth. In the city of Alexandropol, 
for instance, in the district of Alexandropol, where there were some- 
thing like 110,000 Armenians congregated, the mayor of the city told 
me on April 17, when I got there, that 140 people had died of 
hunger there the day before, and 168 the day before that, and that 
they had averaged 150 deaths a day from starvation right along; and 
I saw with my own eyes that it was more than true. That was a con- 
servative statement. They had begun to make some efforts at col- 
lecting the orphans — the children, rather. I went through several 
so-called orphanages, which were no more than bare buildings, 
usually old Russian military barracks, with no furniture, where they 
gathered those poor children. Those children were terrible, simply 
barely breathing skeletons of children, and the men and women were 
the same. 

Now, they have a government at Erivan, an Armenian Govern- 
ment, which was not doing very well, but was doing the best it knew 
how under the circumstances. It was impossible to have an efficient 
government with a population almost 100 per cent of which was 
starving, was dying of hunger, and with no means. This Armenian 
Government very nobly endeavored to maintain an army for the pro- 
tection of the people, an army which from any western standard — 
from our standard — was a joke, but which, nevertheless, was a 
wonderful thing in view of the circumstances. 

The President of the Republic showed me a detachment of that 
army at Alexandropol the day that I got there. He came from 
Erivan to meet us. He pointed out with a great deal of justifiable 
pride that those soldiers had not had any bread for five days; but 
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they were sticking. Most of them were without shoes ; but they were 
sticking. 

Senator Harding. They were armed ? 

Mr. Tulin. They were armed; they had rifles. I do not know what 
munitions they had. It was not so much the spirit of discipline 
as it was, I think, a very strong spirit of patriotism and nationalism. 
There is no doubt that there is a strong spirit of nationalism among 
the Armenians which subordinates nearly every other emotion that 
they have just now. For purposes of protection that army is in- 
effective in its present condition. They are willing enough; no 
question about that. But they have not the means and they have not 
the strength. People who have not anything to eat and who have not 
had anything to eat in a long time and have not any munitions, and 
so forth, can not be very effective soldiers, with the best will in the 
world. 

Senator Harding. Now, right there, if it will not interrupt you : 
Did the Hoover administration bring food relief to those people? 

Mr. Tulin. We did, Senator. We rushed food to them as soon 
as it could possibly be rushed. I did not leave the country until the 
food had arrived — that is, the first consignment that we sent — and 
it was pouring in in a steady stream. 

Senator Harding. That added to the effectiveness of the Armenian 
army, did it? 

Mr. Tulin. It certainly should. I did not stay long enough to 
see it, but it should have added to the effectiveness of those soldiers. 
We sent in flour. 

Senator Harding. The next question that naturally occurs to me 
is, will the continuation of rationing make a sufficiently strong force 
there to protect those people ? 

Mr. Tulin. I do not believe so. 

Senator New. Are they still continuing the rationing? 

Mr. Tulin. I believe that they are, sir. 

Senator New. Tell me, please, of what do those supplies consist* 
other than flour? 

Mr. Tulin. They may have sent in some beans. I know that we 
sent in rice. But it is mostly cereals, and principally flour. We 
sent in some milk for the children and the orphans. 

The committee for the relief of the Near East was sending in 
medical supplies and clothes and things like that with which we 
had nothing to do. Our contribution was flour, principally, and by 
the time we all left Paris, about the end of July, we had sent in many 
thousand tons; I would not dare to state the figures offhand, be- 
cause it might be inaccurate, but I know it was many thousands of 
tons. 

Senator Williams. Was any ammunition or anything of that sort 
going in? 

Mr. Tulin. Not that I know of, Senator. We had nothing to do 
with it, anyhow. No American agency had anything to do with it. 

Senator Williams. You do not know of anybody else sending any 
in? 

Mr. Tulin. The British were there. They may have given them 
some. I do not know. 

Senator Harding. What was the numerical strength of this army 
of which you speak? 
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Mr. Tulix. I believe that they claimed that they had 30,000 men, 
but I doubt it very considerably. I think their figures were largely 
exaggerated. I doubt if they could muster more tiian 6,000 or 7,000 
men at the outside; that is just my private judgment. It is very 
hard to find the individual facts upon which I base that deduction, 
but that was my impression, I know. I think they exaggerated their 
own strength. 

Senator Williams. Was there not a good deal of that Armenian 
army that was subject to call, if they were called out? 

Mr. Tulin. I think necessarily so. I think that might justify 
their figures ; but of the real army, I doubt that they had more than 
6,000 or 7,000 men. 

Senator Williams. So that if they had 6,000 or 7,000 men under 
arms, they might have represented more that could be called from 
Iheir villages '4 

Mr. Tulin. I think that is about it. Now, to my- mind, the problem 
of seeing to it that the supplies which are sent to save the Armenian 
population from starvation get to them, is one of the most pressing 
problems in Armenia. 

There is also, of course, the problem of assaults from Tartars and 
Turks — massacres ; but I really believe that the problem of insuring 
the continuity of food going in there for at least a year is the most 
important thing, because they could not plant this year. I do not 
believe they planted 10 per cent of the normal crop this .year, which 
means, of course, that they will have to be kept alive until after the 
next harvest, a year from now. 

Senator Harding. The basis of this appeal consists of two things — 
one the starvation or famine situation, and the other the massacres 
of the Armenians ? 

Mr. Tulin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harding. Can you tell us what sort of bodies carry on 
these massacres ? 

Mr. Tulin. Well, in my judgment, Senator, the danger of mas- 
sacre is in two sections only. One is the Kars section shown on your 
map there, which is in the extreme west of the Armenian Republic, 
and the other is in Nakhichevan, which is on the Persian border. 
Those two districts only in the south, and the other in the west, are 
populated preponderatmgly by Tartars. The Armenians there are 
in a very small minority. There had been Armenians there. 

Senator Williams. It is in this latter district that he is talking 
about that the representatives of the State Department say that re- 
cent massacres have taken place, where they spoke of bodies being 
thrown into the river in great numbers. 

Mr. Tulin. There is where we anticipated massacres, when I was 
there, and where they have undoubtedly broken out since. Every- 
body who was there anticipated them. It was inevitable that they 
would come. The Tartars in these two sections are extremely bitter 
against the Armenians — extremely hostile. I will give you an illus- 
tration. I will relate an incident that occurred at the time I was 
there, and you will gather the intensity of that hostility. We tried 
very hard to find seed grain for the Armenians, so that they could 
plant and harvest a crop and become self-sustaining. They did not 
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America can not send her troops at once, then she must do all that is 
needful to persuade the British to retain their troops there, and add 
to their numbers, until we can organize those units, in respect of 
which I am going to submit to the committee my plan. That is the 
first question, as to what must be done immediately. 

There is not a day to lose about it. We will speak about the political 
conditions later on, but about this, that is necessary to save the 
country, without long discussion, by an act, and I am sure that in this 
country where virile acts are so well considered and accepted, this 
virile act will be adopted. I am sure that America will give a lesson 
to the Old World by taking action. 

(From this point to the end of his testimony Gen. Torcom testified 
in the English language without the aid of an interpreter.) 

In Armenia all the population is not available because our country 
is not in our own hands. We have in the Caucasus and in the Balkans 
1,000,000 population. We will concentrate that^population into Ar- 
menia, 

The problem is to be solved by sending one division of troops there, 
or to get the English to stop withdrawing and keep the British divi- 
sion in Armenia, and then immediately to organize those Armenians 
who are in the United States, in Canada, in the Balkans, in Egypt, 
and in other places and to take them there. Capt. Tulin stated that 
they had 10,000 men, but only 6,000 organized, because they had no 
money and no food and no equipment. 

Senator Harding. I see in this note which you have sent to the 
ministers of the various allied countries, that you have requested that 
the Armenians serving in the French and British and American and 
other armies be permitted to unite in an Armenian corps. 

Gen. Torcom. Yes, sir; that is our right; and I am sure that if it 
had not been for the intrigues of the Old World, our sacrifices during 
the war would have been recognized. 

Senator Williams. There were Armenians serving with the British 
in Mesopotamia? 

Gen. Torcom. Yes; thousands. 

Senator Williams. And with the British in Palestine ? 

Gen. Torcom. Thousands. 

Senator Williams. And there were Armenians in the American 
regiments in France? 

Gen. Torcom. Yes, sir; thousands. 

Senator Williams. You desire to have it fixed, if possible, so that 
these various Armenian soldiers serving under these various flags may 
be united into one corps as an Armenian army ? 

Gen. Torcom. That is the first thing; but we have no money, and we 
can not get in Paris $10,000,000 for our propaganda. That is the 
whole thing. I think here in the United States, in free America, we 
will find it possible to give to idtis unfortunate country a little help, to 
save it, at once. 

Senator Williams. You want us to show the American flag and 
have the Armenians gather around it ? 

Gen. Torcom. That will be all right. Now, on the second question 
I have for you a little statement. I beg you to permit me to col- 
laborate with your committee. I am here to collaborate if you will 
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only the sending of a military force there, but the retaining of a 
military force, unless you are going to expel the Tartars. 

Mr. Tulin. I believe, sir, that it would be necessary to maintain a 
military force in Nakhichevan for some considerable time. 

Senator New. How much of a military force ? 

Mr. Tulin. The British, immediately after this incident I re- 
lated, sent down a battalion of troops. They had had no troops there 
before that at all, and Gen. Milne, who was their commander in 
chief, rushed down a battalion of troops, about 1,000 men, to main- 
tain order in that region. I understand that since then the British 
have withdrawn their troops from Nakhichevan, with the result 
that massacres broke out. 

Senator New. Yes. The massacres are renewed the minute that 
the troops are withdrawn? 

Mr. Tulin. That is true ; at least it has been true so far. In Kars 
there is substantially the same situation as in Nakhichevan. The 
population there is overwhelmingly Tartar. There are 230,000 Tar- 
tars in the Province of* Kars, by actual recent count. 

Senator Harding. Where did you say the Armenian Army is 
located ? 

Mr. Tulin. It is located in Armenia generally. They have some 
troops at Erivan and a few at Alexandropol, and a few at other 
places. 

Senator Harding. I do not know anything about military mat- 
ters, but I wanted to get at the practicability of taking a battalion 
or two battalions of this Armenian Army of anywhere from 7,000 
to 30,000, as you describe it, and sending them down to Nakhichevan 
or Kars. Is there any possibility of that? 

Mr. Tulin. I do not think so, Senator. That would simply pre- 
cipitate more bloodshed. I do not think that the Armenian Army is 
in a condition to stand up against the Tartars. The Tartars are 
well fed; they have been well fed right along; and they are well 
armed. Now, I will relate another incident from which you can 
draw your own deductions. We had a conference at Alexandropol 
at which were present the president of the Armenian Republic 

Senator Williams. Before you go into that, let me ask you: If 
we sent any troops there at all, would we not have to send them from 
the Mediterranean by way of Alexandretta and Abana ? 

Mr. Tulin. No, sir. 

Senator Williams. How would we get them there '{ 

Mr. Tulin. By way of Batoum and Tiflis. 

Senator Williams. Through the Straits of Constantinople and to 
the eastern end of the Black Sea ? 

Mr. Tulin. Yes, sir. That is the only practicable mode of entry 
into the country now. There is no railroad line up through Asia 
Minor. You would have to march them overland through very wild 
country in Asia Minor, and it would not be practicable. 

Senator New. I notice on the map a railroad to Bakou. 

Mr. Tulin. Yes, sir. 

Senator New. But apparently there is no railroad from Batoum, 
either east or south? 

Mr. Tulin. Oh, yes ; there is. 

Senator New. It is not shown on that map. 
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Mr. Tulin. This map will give you the railroads better than the 
one you have. [Exhibiting another map.] There is the railroad. 
It goes up there, and you take this map and you can follow it. [In- 
dicating.] 

Senator New. That is north. [Indicating.] 

Mr. Tulin. Yes ; it has to go that way because of the mountains. 
It can not go straight. You pick it up here, and it goes up here, and 
this is the main line of the coast. Then it goes east to Tinis. From 
Tiflis one branch goes on over eastward to Bakou. The other branch 
goes south to Alexandropol. Thence one branch goes west from 
Alexandropol to Kars. 

Another branch goes from Alexandropol still farther south to 
Erivan, all. around here [indicating], because of these very high 
mountains here, all the way around to Erivan — and still farther south 
to Nakhichevan. Now, that is the only way to get anything into 
the country by this route, Batoum, Tinis, Alexandropol, and then 
to Kars in one direction and Erivan and Nakhichevan to the south. 

Senator Harding. Are these railroads in pretty good order? 

Mr. Tulin. No; they are in very poor order, particularly the roll- 
ing stock. There has been no new rolling stock provided, and they 
have suffered five years of war. 

Senator Harding. That condition is not peculiar, of course, to 
Armenia ? 

Mr. Tulin. No; that is not peculiar to Armenia. 

As I was saying, in the Province of Kars you have substantially the 
same situation as in Nakhichevan, and massacres are to be expected 
there and must be guarded against, if they have not already oc- 
curred. 

Senator New. What is the meaning of the word "burun?" I see 
it all along this coast. 

Mr. Tulin. Those are Turkish words on that map. 

Mr. Sevasly. Burun means a cape, a promontory. 

Mr. Tulin. These are British maps with the Turkish words on 
them. 

Senator Harding. Now, Captain, our time is slipping along pretty 
rapidly. What are the practical things to do ? 

Mr. Tulin. The practical things are to guard the means of com- 
munication to the Armenian people — that is the first thing — and 
to guard the Armenian people in the outlying sections of Armenia 
against massacre ; that is the second. Both require occidental troops. 
Both can, in my judgment, be effectively done with less than an 
American division of troops; with about 20,000 men, probably. I 
say 20,000, because that is the number of troops that the British had 
in that whole territory, a much larger territory than I have de- 
scribed. They went clear to Bakou, and we would probably have 
to go clear to Bakou also in order to insure a supply of oil for running 
the railroad. 

Senator Williams. And in order to protect the railroad all the way 
through, itself? 

Mr. Tulin. Yes, sir. The British had about 20,000 troops, of 
whom more than one-half were Indians; Punjabis, who are not fight- 
ing troops. The Ghurkas are the Indian fighting troops, And the 
Punjabis they use on lines of communication, for guard duty, etc. 
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They had more than 10,000 Indian Punjabis included in this total 
of 20,000 troops they »had in the entire region. 

Senator Harding. You mean the British ? 

Mr. Tulin. The British ; and they maintained the line of railroad, 
and there were no massacres. 

Senator New. The Punjabi will guard, all right, unless he has to 
shoot ? 

Mr. Tulin. That is it. 

Senator Harding. Did you encounter any of the discussion over 
there about a mandate for Armenia? 

Mr. Tulin. Yes. 

Mr. Malcom. What was that question? 

Senator Harding. I asked him if he ever heard any public discus- 
sion about a mandate for Armenia. 

Mr. Tulin. There is no doubt that all the Armenians want the 
United States to take a mandate. That is true, however, of almost 
all the Eastern populations. I encountered the same thing in Con- 
stantinople. The Armenians certainly look to the United States as 
their great protector. Whatever help they have gotten so far has 
come from the United States, with the very necessary and efficient 
cooperation of the British. Let me make that very clear. We could 
not have saved a single Armenian life had it not been for the hearty 
and loyal and generous cooperation of the British in that region. 
They made it possible for us to deliver that flour. They got us 
trains; they gave us protection, and so forth. 

Senator Williams. We furnished the goods and they kept the 
route open? 

Mr. Tulin. They kept the road open. It was a very important 
thing. 

Senator Harding. What do you know about the British with- 
drawal being hastened in order to force action on our part ? 

Mr. Tulin. I do not know anything about that, Senator. I 
should say that that was not the fact, if you want my opinion. 

Senator Harding. Of course that is all you can give. 

Mr. Tulin. The reason I say that is that I observed pretty care- 
fully the condition and the mental attitude and sentiment of the 
British white troops that were there. I talked and conferred with a 
good many of the British higher officers, all their general officers over 
there, pretty thoroughly, on the situation, and met a good many of 
the lower ranking officers, and the men. Those troops were very 
tired. They wanted to go home. The staying there was irksome 
to them. Most of them had been fighting in Mesopotamia for about 
4 years and had never had a leave home. They had not seen their 
homes in 4 years. It was not like the troops on the western front, 
who got leaves to England every six months or so. They had been 
out there in the desert and the wilderness for all that time, and they 
wanted to go home. The war was over. It required a great deal of 
tact on the part of the British higher officers to keep their troops 
there and to avoid trouble. I think that is the real reason that the 
British are getting out; it is because they can not hold their troops 
there any longer. They do not want to stay. 

Senator Williams. That is the reason that an American company 
or two came pretty near mutinying up along the White Sea. 

Mr. Tulin. I think that is a sufficient reason. 
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I want to say a word before I close, Senators, about guarding 
the line of communication. That line of communication runs through 
Georgia. Now, to my mind, the Armenians are in as much danger 
from the Georgians as they are from the Tartars. The two races 
hate each other with a hatred such as does not grow around here at 
all. You have no idea of the hatred that there is in that part of the 
world. It is a hatred which is not only national, but personal be- 
tween every individual of one race and every individual of the 
other. 

Senator Wjxuams. It is racial and religious, inherited? 

Mr. Tulin. Yes, sir ; and old grudges being repaid. And if there 
are not troops guarding that railroad and guarding the food sent 
on that railroad from Batoum to Alexandropol, that food we send 
there to save the lives of the Armenians will never get there. I 
really think that that is far more important than preventing the 
massacres, although there may be enough in that. But that is a much 
simpler problem than preventing the massacres. The mere presence 
of a battalion of American troops in Batoum, for instance, and a 
platoon here and there at way stations, and possibly a couple of bat- 
talions in Tiflis, would insure the running of that railroad and would 
avoid trouble. 

Senator New. Are you a native-born American? 

Mr. Tulin. I am not. 

Senator New. What is your original nationality? 

Mr. Tulin. I was bori} in Russia. ' 

Senator New. You are a Russian, then? 

Mr. Tulin. Yes, sir. 

Senator New. From what part of Russia ? 

Mr. Tulin. I was born in the Province of Grodno. I was brought 
over here as a baby. 

Senator New. I merely asked because your name and all indicated 
a foreign origin. 

Mr. Tulin. I am not an Armenian. 

Senator New. No. 

Senator Harding. Do you want to ask the captain anything fur- 
ther? 

Senator Williams. No. 

Senator New. No. 

Senator Harding. This is very interesting, but we must hasten 
along because of our limited time. Have you anything else you want 
to offer, Captain? 

Mr. Tulin. No, sir. 

Senator Harding. We are much obliged to you for your statement. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. ARCHAYNE TORCOM. 

Senator Harding. What is your connection, General? 

Gen. Torcom. I must speak through an interpreter, because I do 
not speak English well enough to testify directly. 

Mr. Sevasly. His English is not very adequate. He speaks French 
fluently, because he was brought up in France. If you wish me to 
translate from his French into English, I will be very glad to do so. 

(From this point Mr. Sevasly translated orally the answers of the 
witness, which were made in French, into English.) 
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Senator Harding. What is your citizenship and your military con- 
nection ? 

Gen. Torcom. I was born in Caesarea, in Cappadocia. Caesarea 
is considered as forming a part of what is called smaller Armenia. 

Senator New. Little Armenia? 

Gen. Torcom. Little Armenia. I am a member of the Armenian 
nation, born Armenian and nationalized Armenian. 

Senator Harding. It requires, does it not, a suspension of the rule 
of the committee in order for him to testify ? The rule is that none 
but citizens of the United States shall testify before the com- 
mittee. I think we might suspend the rule and hear him. 

Senator Williams. Yes. 

Senator Harding. We are assuming to go into outside affairs here. 
It is the general rule of the Committee on Foreign Relations not to 
hear those who are not citizens of the United States. 

Senator Williams. No; it is not a rule, but we have diverged from 
that idea very seldom. I move that we take his testimony. 

Senator New. You are an American citizen, Mr. Sevasly? 

Mr. Sevasly. Yes, sir. 

Senator New. We might obviate that by permitting Mr. Sevasly 
to testify as to what Gen. Torcum says. 

Senator Harding. In view of our extending the scope of this 
inquiry as we have, I think we might suspend the rule. 

Senator New. I think we might do so. 

Senator Harding. We will suspend the rule, if there is no objec- 
tion, and let the general proceed to tell us what he has to say. 

Gen. Torcom. At the age of 12 my father was massacred in Cilicia, 
and we left for Bulgaria. At that time the Bulgarians were sym- 
pathetic with the Armenians, because they themselves had under- 
gone massacres at the hands of the. Turks. In my younger days I 
secured my elementary education in Switzerland and France. Sub- 
sequently I went to Bulgaria to go through my military service, 
being a Bulgarian citizen at that time. I graduated in 1903 as a 
sublieutenant — second lieutenant — in the military school in Bulgaria. 

In 1907 I was sent by the Bulgarian Government to France to go 
through the course in the military school at St. Cyr. I subsequently 
served in the Swiss Army; went through the course in the Swiss 
Army, in the cavalry, and in the mountain artillery, and the infan- 
try. My service in Switzerland had for its object to make myself 
acquainted with the mountain situations and the way to cope with 
them, because we were then preparing, in the Balkans, for a war 
against Turkey for the purpose of saving Macedonia. 

In October, 1912, war was declared between Turkey and the Balkan 
States, including Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria. I went through the 
first campaign in the Bulgarian Army against the Turks. I received 
three wounds and was given two Bulgarian decorations, including the 
highest. 

I advised the Bulgarians not to march against the Serbians, on the 
eve of the Serbian-Bulgarion war, because I was in favor of all the 
Balkan Christian States clubbing together and forming a sort of 
confederation, and I wrote a book to that effect in French at the time. 
A copy of this book I have left with Mr. Sevasly to read. 

In 1914 I did my best to dissuade the Bulgarians from joining the 
Central Powers against the Entente Allies ; but for political reasons, 
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which I need not give here, because it would occupy too much of the 
committee's time, the Bulgarians did not follow my advice. Then I 
resigned from the Bulgarian Army; and then, joining hands with the 
Bulgarian Gen. Demetrieff, I left Bulgaria and joined the Russian 
ranks, and fought against the Central Powers under Gen. Brussilof . 

In August, 1914, 1 was wounded in Galicia. 

In 1915, when the Bulgarian War began, I sent back all my Bul- 
garian decorations to King Ferdinand and protested energetically 
against their action, and my protest was published in the columns of 
the European papers. 

In 1915 and 1916 I received my second and third wounds in hard 
fighting with the Eussian Army in Galicia and in the Carpathian 
Mountains. I served with the Russian Army until 1917, and I re- 
ceived a Russian decoration. 

Senator Williams. Now, give us some idea of this Armenian situ- 
ation, as you understand it ? 

Gen. Torcom. In 1917 I went to Armenia for the purpose of organ- 
izing a military force, but by reason of the situation created by Rus- 
sian bolshevi^m it was difficult for us to realize our scheme. We had 
no money, we had no arsenals, we had not the equipment, and no 
allied country came to our rescue, because we were surrounded on all 
sides by the Tartars and Kurds, the Turks and the Georgians. For 
this purpose I will submit to the Senate a statement that I gave to 
the British Government in 1919, in January. [Handing printed state- 
Senator Williams. This is printed in French and is entitled "Ar- 
menian notes and documents sent by Gen. Torcom, chief of the 
Armenian men. The same notes and documents were sent by Gen. 
Torcom to the ambassadors for the United States, France, and Italy 
in order to be transmitted to the ministers for foreign affairs of their 
respective Governments." 

Would the committee like the English translation of this in the 
record ? 

Gen. Torcom. I beg, Mr. Chairman, that you will permit me to 
present the English. I have ready also the translation. 

Senator Harding. Is this document here? 

Gen. Torcom. Yes. 

Senator Harding. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to was not furnished for insertion in the 
record.) 

Gen. Torcom. Having regard to the fact that we were surrounded 
on all sides by these different enemies that I have mentioned, and 
that Russia had abandoned the front, the reply to the Armenians was 
a terrible one. From Riga to the Black Sea the Armenians had con- 
tributed some 80,000 men to the Russian Army, but bolshevism pre- 
vented us from taking those troops to Armenia, because the distances 
are very great, money was necessary, and means of transportation. 
Therefore it was a catastrophe. 

I asked from Tiflis the sending of French and English rescue 
troops, but, unfortunately, both the French and the English had a 
lot on their hands on the Russian front and they could not send us 
any reenforcements. We realized in January, 1918, that perhaps our 
only ally at those times was the snow that was covering the Ar- 
menian plateaus, because no country was coming to help us. 
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permit me to have a little office and a man who can translate my 
project; we can organize here one division of three regiments of 

It was under these conditions that we got together — collected, as 
it were — all the Armenians or troops available in Erzeroum, and we 
proclaimed the independence of Armenia. We did that notwith- 
standing the fact that we were placed in such a disadvantageous con- 
dition ; but we had to do that for the moral effect of it. We had to 
do that for the future generations, and in the name of history, and 
we did that with arms in our hands. We did that because, although 
much inferior to the enemy, we did not want to have any dealings 
with the enemy, because we knew that here in America we would 
some day find friends who would see that that independence is duly 
respected. 

All I wanted to say was this, now, at this juncture, that the Ar- 
menians have done all they possibly could, and they fought very 
valiantly, having regard to all the surroundings. 

Senator New. Let me make a suggestion. We have only about 12 
minutes left this morning. This is very, intensely, interesting to me, 
and I would like to have the General in the time remaining tell the 
committee what he thinks is necessary to be done now in Armenia. 

Senator Williams. In this connection, yes. Your ideas upon that 
subject are set out here on this page of this printed document printed 
in French, addressed to " His Excellency." 

(Senator Williams here read in French the passage of the docu- 
ment referred to.) 

That is what you have in mind, is it not? 

Gen. Torcom. Yes; that is all right. 

Senator Williams. Is the English of that here ? 

Mr. Tulin. It is not translated there, no; but the General has 
already had a translation made, which he has. 

Gen. Torcom. I need only your permission to furnish that. 

Senator Harding. You may file with the stenographer the English 
translation of these documents, and make them a part of the record. 

Senator Williams. Here is something I want to call attention to. 
Here, under clause 8, it says, and I will read it in French, as follows : 

(Senator Williams here read the passage referred to in French.) 

Senator Williams. That contains a promise on the part of Ar- 
menia to recognize her proportional part of the Turkish debt. 

Gen. Torcom. Yes; when we have our independence, fully. 

Senator Williams. As a general part of the proposition of inde- 
pendence she wants her part of whatever the reparation commission 
adjudges as coming to her, and she wants to pay her part of the 
Turkish debt. I think that is right important. 

Gen. Torcom. If you will allow me, I will now answer your ques- 
tion, and as to these other matters, we can leave them to a subsequent 
meeting. 

Senator Williams. You might just put it in writing. 

Senator Harding. The measure relates to the organization of an 
army in the United States made up of those who came from Armenia ? 

Gen. Torcom. That is all right. 

Senator Harding. I want to touch upon the possibilities of that 
enterprise. 
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America can not send her troops at once, then she must do all that is 
needful to persuade the British to retain their troops there, and add 
to their numbers, until we can organize those units, in respect of 
which I am going to submit to the committee my plan. That is the 
first question, as to what must be done immediately. 

There is not a day to lose about it. We will speak about the political 
conditions later on, but about this, that is necessary to save the 
country, without long discussion, by an act, and I am sure that in this 
country where virile acts are so well considered and accepted, this 
virile act will be adopted. I am sure that America will give a lesson 
to the Old World by taking action. 

(From this point to the end of his testimony Gen. Torcom testified 
in the English language without the aid of an interpreter.) 

In Armenia all the population is not available because our country 
is not in our own hands. We have in the Caucasus and in the Balkans 
1,000,000 population. We will concentrate that v population into Ar- 
menia, 

The problem is to be solved by sending one division of troops there, 
or to get the English to stop withdrawing and keep the British divi- 
sion in Armenia, and then immediately to organize those Armenians 
who are in the United States, in Canada, in the Balkans, in Egypt, 
and in other places and to take them there. Capt. Tulin stated that 
they had 10,000 men, but only 6,000 organized, because they had no 
money and no food and no equipment. 

Senator Harding. I see in this note which you have sent to the 
ministers of the various allied countries, that you have requested that 
the Armenians serving in the French and British and American and 
other armies be permitted to unite in an Armenian corps. 

Gen. Torcom. Yes, sir; that is our right; and I am sure that if it 
had not been for the intrigues of the Old World, our sacrifices during 
the war would have been recognized. 

Senator Williams. There were Armenians serving with the British 
in Mesopotamia? 

Gen. Torcom. Yes; thousands. 

Senator Williams. And with the British in Palestine? 

Gen. Torcom. Thousands. 

Senator Williams. And there were Armenians in the American 
regiments in France? 

Gen. Torcom. Yes, sir; thousands. 

Senator Williams. You desire to have it fixed, if possible, so that 
these various Armenian soldiers serving under these various flags may 
be united into one corps as an Armenian army ? 

Gen. Torcom. That is the first thing; but we have no money, and we 
can not get in Paris $10,000,000 for our propaganda. That is the 
whole thing. I think here in the United States, in free America, we 
will find it possible to give to this unfortunate country a little help, to 
save it, at once. 

Senator Williams. You want us to show the American flag and 
have the Armenians gather around it? 

Gen. Torcom. That will be all right. Now, on the second question 
I have for you a little statement. I beg you to permit me to col- 
laborate with your committee. I am here to collaborate if you will 
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Gen. Torcom. As to the first and immediate thing to do, I am of the 
same opinion as Capt. Tulin is, that it is to send at once to Armenia 
enough troops to keep the line, because without those means of com- 
munication being kept the relief can not reach the Armenians. If 
those Armenians who are here. We have 120,000 in America, of 
whom about 40,000 are unmarried men from 20 to 45, and in my trav- 
els in Canada and elsewhere I have seen Armenians, many oi them, 
who are ready to go to Armenia. The only question is the question 
of organization and the question of money. 

Senator Williams. I tell you what you do. Yan can make that 
statement which you desire in writing, and translate it into English 
for him, Mr. Sevasly, and let him file it with the stenographer. That 
is satisfactory, is it not, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Harding. Yes. 

Senator New. Here is also a confidential statement for the in- 
formation of the committee that has been made by the general. I 
suggest that it be made a part of the file of the committee ; not, how- 
ever, to be given out. I think it ought to be kept in confidence. 

Then, also, here is a copy of the secret treaties entered into between 
Britain, France, and Russia as to the zones of influence in Asiatic 
Turkey, and I think that the committee ought to have these. 

Senator Williams. I think that has gone by the board, through 
the debacle of Russia in the first place, and in the second place by the 
waiver of France. 

(The documents last referred to were filed with the clerk of the 
committee.) 

Gen. Torcom. I will finish with a word. We can make one divi- 
sion of troops in the United States ; one brigade in Canada. When 
I was there they came to me and asked to go to Armenia. Those 
were officers demobilized. Now we have about three divisions in the 
Caucasus, in the Balkans, France, England, Syria, and Egypt. If 
we have four divisions with those men we would organize, but 
would make 80,000 men, and we can occupy all the Armenian lands, 
and we will be free allies, a free little nation, and we will owe that 
to the United States of America, and you will not hear anything 
more of the massacres. There will be no more Kurds, no more 
Georgians, no more massacres. When the Kurds know that we have 
a division they will be our friends, and the Tartars, also. We are 
no barbarous nation. We have in many places a large Turkish popu- 
lation; but if we have 10,000 or 5,000 troops there will be no mas- 
sacres. We ask the American Nation to give us the opportunity to 
control our own affairs. The necessities are money and organization. 

Senator Williams. And arms and ammunition? 

Gen. Torcom. Yes. 

Senator Harding. Do I understand that in addition to the per- 
mission to organize this army in this country, you want it financed 
here ? 

Gen. Torcom. Yes. 

Senator Harding. By whom? 

Gen. Torcom. I think the Nation, the American Government, will 

§ive us enough to organize, like the Jugo-Slavs, like the Czecho- 
lavs. Why not the Armenians the samel If we occupy our lands 
we can give sufljeient security for the money. 
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Senator Harding. That is precisely the point I am trying to get 
at, whether you are seeking to have the American Government 
finance your undertaking or whether you want permission to have 
it financed among the friends of Armenia ? 

Gen. Torcom. My dear Chairman, there are two ways. Let the 
American Government do it and we will give security for what we 
need for the organization of this army, perhaps a hundred million 
dollars or two hundred million dollars, and we would have from the 
Armenian territory ample security ; or, if any Americans will furnish 
the money necessary; any capitalists. But in any case, I think in 
America they will find the way. 

Senator Williams. Of course, the Armenian Republic can not 
issue or float any bonds until after it has been organized and recog- 
nized by the world. No capitalist would invest in the bonds of an 
inchoate, unrecognized country. 

Gen. Torcom. The first thing to do is to organize the army. 

Senator Williams. Yes ; that is self-evident. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
with this understanding, that the general can prepare his statement 
in French or Armenian, which will be translated into English and 
submitted to the stenographer later, I think we may adjourn. 

Gen. Torcom. I am here, but I do not know your language, and 
the condition is that I have all the documents and I will bring you 
what is necessary. I hope you will give me the permission to work 
with you for Armenia. I must have a little office and two or three 
collaborators. 

(At 12.10 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until Friday, October 
10, 1919, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 

(The statement referred was not submitted by Gen. Torcom.) 

(The translation into English of the Armenian independence proc- 
lamation act submitted for the record by Gen. Torcom is here printed 
in full in the record, as follows:) 

Armenian Independence Proclamation Act at Garine (Erzeroum), the 31st 
January (13th February), 1918, in the Presence of the Troops, the 
Population, and the Provincial Delegates of Armenia. 

armenian military mission. 

Armenian popular legend, so dear to our hearts, suggests the epoch of the 
building of the Tower of Babel as the beginning of our nation and of our first 
independence. 

Halg, whose name we bear, did not wish to submit to the proud Belus, and 
so he removed from Babylonia. And when this despotic ruler pursued out 
" Nahabed," Haig bravely went forth to meet him and killed him in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Van, in the district called the Valley of the Armenians 
(Hafotz Tzor). 

Thus it was an idea of liberty and of justice which directed the origin of our 
people, and this idea triumphed. 

. But it was by contest that the early Armenians carried their independence. 
And it is again by contest that, during more than twenty centuries, Armenia 
Major, and Armenia Minor, and the further Armenia of Cilicia, which gave 
so many glorious pages to the history of the Crusaders, have organised and 
developed themselves. 

The existence of the Armenian nation is summed up in one word : Combat, 
A continual ceaseless struggle, often victorious, more often unequal and griev- 
ous, because enemies roundabout Armenia are numerous. But during the 
periods of success, as well as during the periods of most terrible reverses 
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when all seems lost, faith does not abandon the Armenians, and the Armenians 
do not give up the contest. 

It is thus that throughout the vicissitudes of centuries one of the most ancient 
peoples of the world has survived so many other powerful nations who have 
fought with them. 

On April 16th, 1375, Cilicia, that jewel of Armenian possessions and the 
refuge of our independence, fell under the thrusts of the enemy. 

Submitting to brutal force, but never subdued, the Armenian people have 
at no time disgraced themselves. 

Proud of their moral independence and having confidence in their future, the 
Armenians have during five centuries and a half continued their struggle 
for liberty. 

The last stage of this struggle has caused the whole world to shudder with 
horror and to be thrilled with admiration. 

No pen, no words, could describe the shocking martyrdom of the Armenians 
during these last forty years. As innocent victims, the Armenian people have 
groaned and suffered during forty years under that most barbarous form of 
government — the Turkish regime. 

An unspeakable government, took upon itself to destroy our nation by 
systematic massacres and deportations in mass. 

From the shores of the Bosphorus to the confines of the Caucasus, and from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, Armenian blood has been shed in torrents. 

It is four years since Germany provoked the general war for challenging 
the dominion of the world, and just as Belgium, Poland, Serbia, Montenegro, 
have been unwillingly thrown into the bloody arena, so also has Armenia 
been atrociously ill-used. 

Many hundred thousands of our brothers and sisters have been basely 
massacred, others have found a slow death in the deserts of Syria and Meso- 
potamia. 

The land of Armenia, once so prosperous, is now reduced into a land of 
ruins and desolation. 

Like a flourishing forest which the Vandals wished to cut down, the Arme- 
nian nation has been pitilessly decimated. 

This nation has seen falling round it the largest number of its children. 
But, from the stumps of the forest other buds have sprouted, which already 
lift up toward the sky their verdant branches — full of life. 

The Armenian nation, in spite of all the injustice it has undergone, in spite 
of all the massacres, all the betrayals, all the abandonments, was not willing 
to die. 

That nation shall live. 

Although our hearts were wrung by the immense tragedy of Russia, which 
paralysed our strength, we Armenians, nevertheless, rushed forth, a few from 
everywhere, to the soil of our old Fatherland, to defend the sorrowful rem- 
nants of our people, of that people which would not despair, and which has 
been waiting during five hundred and fifty years, suffering and bathed in 
blood, for the hour of its final deliverance. 

To-day that hour has. at last, struck. . 

In the name of the Armenian people, in the name of all the martyrs who 
have suffered in our land, in the name of the most sacred principles of justice, 
of right, and of liberty, I, Colonel Torcom, Commanding the Armenian Corps, 
and Chief of the Garrison of Garine (Erzeroum), to-day your head, to-morrow 
your equal, proclaim the independence of Armenia. 

Long live free Armenia. 

Long live the Armenian army. 

Long live the Armenian nation. 

Long live our great and noble Allies. 

Long live their glorious arms. 

Woe to those who should dare to raise their hand against our nascent liberty. 
Garine (Erzeroum), the 31st January (13th February), 1918. 

Colonel Torcom. 

After the ceremony of reading this act, the dear soldiers of my Armenian 
Corps hailed me as : " The First General of Armenia." 
I accept this title with joy and pride. 

General Torcom. 
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Here follow the signatures: 

A. Abchagouni, 
Armenian Priest in charge of Oarine. 

S. Ananian, 
President of the Council for the Defence of Armenia at Oarine. 

O. Abisdaguissian, 
S. Keklikian, 

K. TOUBIGIAN, 

S. Abdalian, 

B. Akhikian, 
N. Melikian, 

Members of the Council for the Defence of Armenia 

and Provincial Delegates. 
N. Bouloudian, 

R. NlKAILIAN, 

D. Aghassi, 

N. PlEOUMIAN, 

Members of the various Armenian Committees and 

Provincial Delegates. 
Hakki Pasha, 
Vice-President of the Municipal Council. 

Hamdi Effendi, 
Member of the Municipal Council. 

The most eminent members of the Turkish population. 
True copy of the original in Armenian. 

Lieut. Colonel D. Davitian, 
Chief of the Chancellery of the Armenian Military Mission. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1919. 

United States Senate, 
Subcommittee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., in the room of the Committee on the Philippines, in the Capi- 
tol, Senator Warren G. Harding presiding. 

Present: Senators Harding (chairman) and Williams. 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Smith now. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WALTER GEORGE SMITH. 

Senator Harding. Please give the stenographer your name and 
your connection, and so forth. 

Mr. Smith. My name is Walter George Smith. I am a member 
of the Philadelphia bar and one of the commissioners for the relief 
of the Near East. 

Senator Harding. You are a former president of the American 
Bar Association; you might add that. 

Mr. Smith. Wejl, you might put that in parenthesis. That came 
from the chairman and not from me. 

Senator Harding. What is your official connection ? 

Mr. Smith. I am one of the commissioners for the relief of the 
Near East. The committee for the relief of the Near East has 
recently been incorporated by act of Congress under the name Near 
East Relief. It will meet for formal organization in New York next 
Wednesday, and at that time the commissioners for the relief of the 
Near East, which represent the committee for the relief of the Near 
East, will go out of existence. 

The commission for the relief of the Near East consists of Dr. 
James M. Barton, of Boston ; Dr. J. H. T. Main, president of Grinnell 
College, Iowa ; Mr. Harold Hatch, of New York ; Prof. Edward C. 
Moore, of Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. W. W. Peef, of Constantinople; 
Rev. Dr. Stanley White, of New York; Mr. Arthur Curtis James, of 
New York, and myself. Have I given them all, Mr. Jaquith? 

Mr. Jaqtjith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. These commissioners were sent out to Turkey in the 
early part of last winter in order to superintend the distribution of 
subscriptions by the American people for those who had suffered 
from Turkish persecution, irrespective of race or creed. Five of the 
commissioners, that is, all but Dr. Stanley White and myself, sailed 
in January, and on their arrival in Constantinople Dr. Main was sent 
up to Tiflis in Georgia to take charge of relief in the region that is 
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known as the Caucasus. Prof. Moore went to Derindje, which had 
been formerly a German depot of supplies, and is situated on the 
Gulf of- Ismet about 40 miles from Constantinople. There, ships 
bearing relief supplies from the United States were discharged, and 
their contents put in warehouses. Mr. Hatch took charge of financial 
matters. Dr. Peet gave special attention to affairs in and about Con- 
stantinople. Mr. James remained in Paris as the representative of 
the commission. 

Toward the middle of March Dr. Stanley White and his wife, and 
I accompanied by my sister, arrived in Constantinople. We found 
Dr. Barton had gone into the interior. Dr. Peet and Dr. Moore, who 
came occasionally from Derindje, and I, proceeded to effect an or- 
ganization of the relief work. 

Dr. Main, with an exceedingly inadequate force, was endeavoring 
to carry on the work of the commission in the Caucasus. The Cau- 
casus was the crucial point for relief, although there was much 
necessity in other parts of the Turkish Empire, particularly in 
Anatolia and in Syria. 

I should digress at this point to say that for 100 years missionaries 
of the Congregational Church of the United States, and later, mis- 
sionaries of the Presbyterians, had erected stations in different parts 
of the Turkish Empire. These had gradually developed until they 
represented an investment of millions of dollars. There are great 
colleges at Beirut, Kharput, Mersivan, and other points throughout 
the Turkish Empire. 

When the desolation and suffering caused by the Turkish mas- 
sacres came to the knowledge of the American people, these gentle- 
men, who were specially interested, formed the American committee 
for Armenian and Syrian relief. They appealed to the public, and 
subscriptions amounting to about $10,000,000 poufed in, which they 
distributed among the afflicted people. 

Subsequently, largely to avoid any possible inference that this re- 
lief was being used or could be used for proselyting purposes, the 
committee for the relief of the Near East was formed, and on its 
board of directors were representatives of . all religious bodies — 
Catholics and Protestants and Jews — and every effort was made and 
has been made to show that the purpose of the committee was purely 
benevolent and not religious and not political. 

Two hundred and fifty men and women — doctors and nurses, engi- 
neers, and other persons whose services would be needed — were 
shipped off to Constantinople, arriving in March. They were divided 
up into parties and assigned to different stations, and as rapidly as it 
was possible, owing to the disturbed .condition of the country and 
the great lack of transportation facilities, these parties were sent into 
the interior. Meantime, however, they were occupied with care of 
the supplies and repair shops at Derindje. 

All sorts of reliei supplies were brought on ships furnished by the 
Government of the United States through the Army and Navy De- 
partments, without charge. 

Meantime the whole country was carefully organized from head- 
quarters in New York; and throughout the Union, in every one of 
the States, appeals were made for subscriptions. It is safe to say 
that not less than $30,000,000 has come from these efforts, repre- 
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senting the dime subscriptions of Sunday-school children, and the 
$100,000 subscriptions of wealthy friends of Armenia in New York. 

In addition to these funds, Mr. Herbert Hoover's department, by 
authority of Congress, appropriated a portion of the funds put at 
his disposal for the relief of the suffering, and since last March, 5 
tons of flour have been furnished each month by his department and 
transported into the Caucasus. One of his able assistants, Mr. 
Howard Heinz, was sent to Constantinople in January, where he 
established headquarters at the American Embassy, with the cordial 
assistance of Admiral Mark L. Bristol, who is now the American 
high commissioner there. Mr. G. B. Ravndal, the consul general, 
who is a commissioner at this time, gave such assistance as he con- 
sistently could to the work of the commission. Dr. Stanley White, 
as soon as transportation could be furnished, which was given him by 
Admiral Bristol, went with a party of workers to Syria. 

I wish now to direct the attention of the subcommittee particu- 
larly to the situation in the Caucasus. The term " Caucasus " covers 
that high plateau bounded on the south by the Taurus Mountains 
and on the north by the Caucasus Range, and extending from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian, and containing within its limits, in an 
irregular parallelogram, from the Black Sea to the Caspian, the new 
Republic of Georgia, the capital of which is Tiflis. The provisional 
government of Armenia, whose representatives are here, are in nomi- 
nal control of a stretch of country south of Georgia, bounded on 
the east by Persia, the Tartar Republic of Azerbaijan, and on the 
west by the Province of Trebizond, and by another organization of 
Tartars, the name of which for the moment I have forgotten. It 
has no outlet to the sea as at present situated — either the Mediter- 
ranean or the Black Sea. 

The country is mountainous and pastoral. There are, however, 
fertile valleys. The only line of railroad, built by the Russians, 
extends from Batoum, which is the Black Sea port, to Bakow on the 
Caspian Sea, and runs through Tiflis, the capital of Georgia. From 
Tiflis a branch runs southwestward through Erivan and Alex- 
andropol to Kars. 

On the other side of the Taurus Mountains are six vilayfcts — 
which is the Turkish name given to separate provincial political 
governments — with Turkish governors. In those six vilayets in 
1916 there was a population, variously estimated, of 1,000,000 Arme- 
nians. At the beginning of the war these Armenians were asked to 
throw. in their lot as an organization with the Turks in the war 
against the allies. Their reply was that they were Ottoman subjects 
and ready to perform their duty as such, but that as an organization 
they would not accede to this request. Forthwith massacres began, 
and 700,000 of these people were killed. It is estimated that there 
remain about 200,000 survivors in those six vilayets, which histori- 
cally and geographically form part of Armenia, as the term is under- 
stood. 

There is also, adjoining to the eastward of those vilayets, the 
ancient country of Cilicia which extends to the Mediterranean Sea, 
and where there was also a considerable population of Armenians. 

The country of Russian Armenia, the capital of which now is 
Erivan, where the provisional government exists, had been thor- 
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oughly war worn during the campaigns following 1915. Villages 
had been destroyed, depots had been blown up, and all of the re- 
serve provisions that might have served for the sustenance of the 
people who subsequently came in, were either destroyed or carried 
off by the Turks. Into that bare region, after 1915, at various times, 
the survivors of the Turkish massacres and persecutions came ii\ 
hordes. There was simply nothing to feed them with. It was 
winter weather. They stretched along the railways and at differ- 
ent stations, as far as Tiflis, and were particularly congested at 
Erivan, at Echmiadzin, about 15 miles from Erivan, the ancient 
capital of Armenia, where the head of the national religion, the 
Catholicos, has his residence, and where the ancient cathedral is, 
and further west at Igdir, across the plain of Mount Ararat. There 
these refugees, clothed in rags and almost literally without any food, 
were assembled. 

Dr. Main will tell his own story when I have finished my tes- 
timony, and will describe the conditions as he found them in March 
of this year. 

After I had given such attention as I thought necessary to the 
work of organization in Constantinople, at the invitation of Mr. 
Howard Heinz, through the courtesy of Admiral Bristol, I went on 
the converted, yacht Noma, leaving Constantinople on Easter Sun- 
day, to Batoum, and then to Tiflis, to Erivan, to Alexandropol, to 
Echmiadzin, and to Igdir. By that time the spring weather had 
abated the rigors of the cold, the grass had turned green in the 
fields, and there was some opportunity for these wretched people to 
get sustenance from the roots and grasses that I saw them gather- 
ing in the fields. Even then, however, I saw people dying in the 
streets of Erivan and Alexandropol. I saw evidence, too strong 
to be overcome, of actual cannibalism at Igdir, and the utter im- 
possibility of any private organization, or indeed any public or- 
ganization at that time, saving very many of the weaker of these 
people. 

At Tiflis Mr. Willoughby Smith had been United States consul 
prior to the war, and two young men from America, Capt. Arroll 
and Capt. Elder, who had remained in Persia during the war, had 
taken charge of certain funds that came in generous profusion from 
different sources for relief work in Tiflis. I was surprised and 
greatly pleased to see how effective that work was. There were 
factories, to employ women and young people, for wool and cotton 
goods. There were orphanages for the children where I saw hun- 
dreds well fed and well cared for. There were hospitals for con- 
tagious and noncontagious diseases, well organized; headquarters, 
under the care of Dr. Main, and everything to give encouragement. 

At Alexandropol our station was just being organized, and the 
situation was still very deplorable. 

At Erivan the Armenian Government had brought order out of 
chaos. They had a well-drilled and well-organized force of soldiers, 
whose clothing was manufactured by the Near East charitable work. 
There were schools and other relief organizations, besides soup 
kitchens, organized. I am speaking now of Erivan and not of 

Alexandropol. 

At Igdir the Armenian Government had established orphan asy- 
lums, but its poverty and embarrassment were such that they could 
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not maintain them, and they were subsequently taken over by our 
relief work. 

After a very thorough inspection, considering the brevity of time, 
of these works, and hours of consultation with the provisional gov- 
ernment at Erivan, Mr. Heinz and I came back satisfied that a very 
good beginning had been made in the relief, but that the burden was 
staggering for any private organization. Mr. Heinz's main purpose 
was to secure assurances from the Armenian Government that, when 
and if they were recognized, they would repay all the money ex- 
pended by the United States Government for relief, and that the pro- 
visions could be transported and distributed. 

On returning to Constantinople from this expedition, and after a 
visit to our warehouses at Derindje, and after considerable effort to 
organize local relief in Constantinople, *I became satisfied that I 
should go to Syria and Asia Minor to look after interests of the com- 
mission there, with special reference to the Catholic population on 
Mount Lebanon. 

I ought to say here that the best statistics I have been able to se- 
cure of the Armenians now living would place them at about 1,500,000 
in the Caucasus region, and others in various points in the Turkish 
Empire, particularly at Angora, Aleppo, Beirut, and Damascus, 
bringing them up to perhaps 2,500,000 throughout the Turkish Em- 
pire. The massacres, deliberate and arranged for, through starva- 
tion, have depleted the Armenian population of the Turkish Empire 
since 1896 by about 2,000,000. Those who were massacred under 
Abdul Hamid at Urfa, at Adana, and other places, were about 
1,000,000. Those who have died, either as the result of deliberate 
murder, or who have fallen by the wayside and died of exhaustion 
or starvation through the deportations, are variously estimated at 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000. 

The British military authorities estimate that 500,000 refugees 
from the six vilayets of Turkey are in the Caucasus. 

Mr. Sevasly. How many? 

Mr. Smith. Five hundred thousand. The last statistics that I 
was able to secure indicated that about 200,000 of these people were 
on the verge of starvation, notwithstanding all of the efforts that 
were made to feed them. 

When the British campaign began in Mesopotamia and their troops 
advanced to Bakou, they stationed soldiers, many of them Hindoo 
soldiers, along the line of railway from Batoum to Bakou, small 
squads under the command of subaltern officers being stationed at 
each point near and along the railroad. 

The Georgian population is highly volatile, and strongly tinged 
With bolshevism. It was only the presence of the British troops that 
made it possible for relief trains from Bakou to get into Armenia, 
and even then there was often great friction. 

A glance at the map will show the committee that there is no 
way of getting into the provisional republic of Armenia at present 
by rail excepting from Batoum. I have stated — and I must apolo- 
gize to the committee if I seem somewhat discursive — that I had 
planned to go down into Asia Minor. I had take passage in the 
early part of June, when Dr. C. D. Ussher, medical missionary in 
charge. of our work at Erivan, arrived in Constantinople with a 
plan for the repatriation of the Armenian refugees. He had been 
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in consultation with the Kurdish chiefs. I ought to say that to 
the south of the Turks, to the east and the southeast, are the Kurds 
and Tartars, and to the west of the Armenian republic are other 
Tartars, and to the north are Georgians. The Kurds, the Turks, and 
the Tartars are bitter enemies of the Armenians. The Georgians 
are simply jealous, selfish, and unfriendly, but not actually and 
deliberately hostile. 

Dr. Ussher believed th#t by an arrangement with certain Kurdish 
chiefs and with the Turkish political authorities a peaceful method 
of repatriation for these people might be arrived at. He had 
worked out a plan which had a great deal of merit and was con- 
sidered significant by the British diplomatic authorities in Constan- 
tinople to whom he had submitted it. 

Pondering over that plan, and on consultation with my colleague, 
Dr. Barton, who had by that time returned from the interior and 
was exceedingly ill at a hospital in Constantinople, and with Dr. 
Peet, I concluded that the exigencies of the situation were so great 
that I should go with Dr. Ussher to Paris and see if something 
could not be done to arrest the policy of drift which was rapidly, 
or gradually and surely, solving the problem as the Turks wished it 
solved, and that was by the starvation of the Armenians. 

Leaving Constantinople on the 15th of June I traveled as rap- 
idly as possible with my sister and Dr. Ussher. Through the 
courtesy of the admiral and the permission of the captain we went 
on the destroyer Barney, which piloted the battleship Arizona from 
the harbor of Constantinople as far as Malta, then went to Naples, 
and took train to Paris, and arrived in Paris on the 22d of June. 
There I found Mr. Henry Morgenthau; Mr. Herbert Hoover; Mr. 
C. L. Vickery, secretary of the relief commission; Mr. H. C. Jaquith, 
the assistant secretary ; and Mr. Hemphill, treasurer of the commis- 
sion, in consultation over the situation. My colleague, Dr. Moore, 
owing to ill health, had retired from Constantinople and had passed 
through Paris a short time before, and had laid before the gentle- 
men interested, his anxieties with regard to the situation. 

Dr. Main was compelled by the affairs of his college at Grinnell, 
Iowa, to leave the Caucasus. What day was it, Doctor, that you 
left? 

Mr. Main. The 17th of May. 

Mr. Smith (continuing). And he had gone on to America when I 
arrived in Paris. He had been succeeded by Mr. Ernest Yarrow, a 
very able member of the commission staff, in charge of affairs in the 
Caucasus. 

Mr. Morgenthau and the others and I entered into conference with 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, and as a result Col. William M. Haskell, of the 
United States Army, who had won a distinguished reputation for 
his efficient services in Roumania and elsewhere in the Balkans on 
the staff of Mr. Hoover, was assigned to the Caucasus, and to him 
was given all the authority of the committee for the relief of the 
Near East, and, in addition thereto, the representatives of the allied 
Governments in session in Paris gave him full diplomatic authority 
as far as they were able to do it, and thus equipped he went on to the 
Caucasus at as early a date as possible, and is now established there 
in full control of all of the relief works, both those of the food ad- 
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ministration and of the Near East relief committee, and with full 
control over the staff. 

Meantime, Gen. John G. Harbord, who has won a most enviable 
reputation during the war as chief of staff of Gen. Pershing, was ap- 
proached with the suggestion that it would be valuable if he would 
go to the Caucasus and make a careful examination of every ques- 
tion involved. I had the honor to consult with Gen. Harbord, and he 
showed me the plan which he intended to pursue, and the schedule of 
questions that he intended to investigate. They covered everything 
that anyone interested in the matter, either from a humanitarian or 
a commercial or a political point of view, could possibly wish to 
know. 

Gen. Harbord, I have since learned, organized a staff of carefully 
chosen Army officers, amounting in all to probably more than 40, 
and has proceeded with them to the Caucasus and is now there. 
The morning papers indicate that he was fired 6n, probably by 
brigands, somewhere in the neighborhood of Kars, which the cable 
report has " Kharson.'' He was down in the southwestern portion of 
Armenia at the time of this occurrence. 

It had now .got to be about the 15th of July, and the situation 
looked very favorable. The British troops were policing the Cau- 
casus. The most efficient management had been introduced upon the 
relief work. We had at Derindje a large supply of necessary medi- 
cines, clothing, and other necessities of the refugees. Our revenue 
in New York from charitable sources was coming in in an encourag- 
ing way. We had carefully reorganized our superintendence work 
in Constantinople by engaging, through the agency of Mr. Arthur 
Curtis James, Maj. Davis G. Arnold, of the United States Army, 
who had served very creditably during the war as a member of the 
Rainbow Division, and personally, though very anxious, I was very 
much encouraged as to the situation and turned, after five months of 
constant and continuous, trying work, to take some vacation by visit- 
ing some friends in the south of France pending the sailing of my 
steamer either for America, if occasion should require it, or to com- 
plete my investigations by going back to Syria. 

I returned to Paris about the 1st of August. . I found that Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau had gone up to Poland as special commissioner to 
investigate conditions there; that Mr. Vickery, the secretary of the 
Near East Relief, and Mr. Jaquith, were in Paris, and that telegrams 
had been pouring in day by day and almost hour by hour from the 
United States consul at Tiflis, from the Army intelligence officers 
who had been sent out to report to the proper department of the Gov- 
ernment, and from our workers, that owing to the fact that the Brit- 
ish cabinet had made public announcement that their troops would 
be withdrawn from the Caucasus on the 15th of August, organized 
military bodies of Turks, Kurds, and Tartars were massed at strate- 
gic points upon the borders of Armenia, that massacres had already 
begun, and that as soon as the British troops were withdrawn the 
wretched population would be overwhelmed and the relief workers 
would be necessarily withdrawn. You can imagine, gentlemen, the 
anxiety of the situation. From what I have stated to you, I knew, 
from my personal observation, the peril; and I knew, too, without 
criticizing anyone or any organization or anybody, that the peace 
conference had known since the 15th of March that this was im- 
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pending, because the British Government had served notice upon 
their colleagues that they would withdraw their troops upon the 15th 
of June. 

Senator Harding. Right there; did you learn any statement of the 
impelling motive of that early withdrawal ? 

Mr. Smith. I will come to that, sir; but I can only conjecture. 
The British had continued their troops, however, to the 1st of Au- 
gust, because, perhaps, the peace conference had suggested, and the 
Italian Government had looked with some favor upon, sending 
Italian troops to take the place of the British along these lines of 
railroad. The delegates of the United States in Paris at that time 
were Mr. Polk, Gen. Bliss, and Mr. Henry White. They were all 
quartered at the Hotel Crillon with their staff. I had many per- 
sonal interviews with Mr. White and Gen. Bliss and with other 
gentlemen who were familiar with Near East affairs, but I failed 
to see Mr. Polk: I waited on Nubar Pasha, w\\o is a diplomatic 
representative of the Armenians, his colleagues being Mr. J. H. 
Malcom, and Prof. Agopian of Roberts College. 

At that time the labor conference was in session at Luzerne. It 
was suggested that pressure was being brought to bear upon the 
British cabinet by labor leaders to withdraw their troops from all 
foreign points. On investigation I found that this was not so, as 
f&r as it applied to Armenia, because the labor conference had 
passed a strong resolution urging the British cabinet to retain their 
troops there. 

Senator Williams. That is, to maintain them in the Caucasus ? 

Mr. Smith. To maintain them in the Caucasus for the present. I 
saw various gentlemen with whom I discussed the situation, whose 
names it is not necessary to state, but I found that it was impossible 
to gain anything officially, and I decided to make an apeal to the 
conscience of the world upon this subject. The situation was too 
awful for me to stop to consider any questions of etiquette. I saw 
the people dying on the streets and in the villages, and gathering 
grass and sitting around and cooking it, and I knew there would 
be an end of the Armenian question unless something was done and 
done quickly. 

The Young Turks, led by Enver Bey, Taleat Pasha, and Djemal 
Pasha, who were in control of the Turkish political machinery 
until the fall of Constantinople, and who were acting with full knowl- 
edge and the connivance and approval of the Austrian and German 
Governments, had planned for the total extinction of the Armenian 
race in Turkey, and if the British troops were withdrawn their plans 
would be completely carried out, although they themselves were fugi- 
tives from justice. 

In consequence of this conclusion I wrote an appeal to the public in 
the nature of a protest, which was published by the New York Herald 
on August 13, and telegraphed by the Associated Press to the United 
States in brief. I then went to London and saw various members 
of the British Parliament and various members of the British cabinet, 
and also the editor of the London Times. In consequence of the sym- 
pathy and appreciation of the situation by the Times, by the Man- 
chester Guardian, and by other newspapers in England, finally I re- 
ceived unofficial assurance that for the present the troops would not be 
withdrawn. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, in response to your first question I will say 
that I endeavored to find out what was the motive for the apparent 
precipitancy in the withdrawal of the British troops. I, of course, 
was absolutely an unofficial person. The commission, as I have en- 
deavored to make clear, had no political purpose whatsoever, and, as 
a commission, had no political plan for the relief of these people, but 
it was absolutely essential to go into politics to the point of having 
them protected ; so I endeavored, as I say, to find out what was the 
reason for the apparent precipitancy in the withdrawal of the troops. 
It seems that the British, as we all know — it is a matter of common 
knowledge now — are in a very embarrassing financial position. 
They, with the French, have borne the brunt of this war. One mil- 
lion seven hundred and fifty thousand of their soldiers have been 
killed. Their fleet has saved the world's civilization from the Ger- 
mans. They are tired and war weary and deep in debt. Two million 
pounds a day they are expending in excess of their income. 

It is natural, therefore, that they should turn to other parts of the 
world, and say, " Here is a purely benevolent enterprise. We do not 
need Armenia ; we have Mesopotamia ; it is not necessary to protect 
our road to India. Why should we, after we have policed that 
country since last March, be kept there at an expense of I do not 
know how many thousands of pounds per month ? What will Amer- 
ica do?" My answer to those gentlemen was this: " You know our 
constitutional system of government in the United States. You 
know that America can do nothing except through Congress, and 
you know that Congress is responsive to the sentiment of the people. 
The American people do not know this situation. Their interest in 
Armenia is apparent from their 100 hundred years of missionary 
undertaking and their enormous generosity within the last few years." 
I said, " I am not blaming anybody ; I do not know the secret reasons 
of it ; but the fact is that the Paris conference, which has ben adjust- 
ing boundaries of the nations of the world that have been at war, 
has held up this Turkish question for nearly a year. The Turks 
were on their knees and ready to accept anything at the close of the 
war. They were not disarmed. They are in full possession of all 
the interior country excepting Mesopotamia, Palestine, Smyrna 
where the Greeks are, and Constantinople which is occupied by 
British, Italian and French troops at an occasional point here and 
there.. 

In order to decide this matter as to what America jnay do, there 
must be time for the American people to be educated as to the sit- 
uation. I may say, without egotism " — I am talking now to a British 
member of the cabinet or to a member of Parliament — " that until 
these dispatches came from me the Americans knew nothing about 
the exigencies of the situation. They knew that the Armenians were 
starving, but they did not know that the British were going to with- 
draw their troops." " But," the British member of the cabinet re- 
sponded to me, "we gave notice last spring, and it was stated in 
Parliament." " Yes, but you did not bring it home — it was not 
brought home, at least — to the American people ; nor was it brought 
to the conscience of the British people. Now we know it, for the 
first time." "Well, how long will it take?" I said, " At least three 
months, and that is a short time for Congress to act, if Congress will 
act. I have no right to say that Congress will act. I know the 
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jealous feeling of conservatism about our extending our international 
relations or our regulations into remote parts of the world." 

Under those circumstances, finding that the troops were not to be 
withdrawn at once, feeling that my mission was accomplished so 
far as that was concerned, and it being very late in the season and 
being somewhat uncertain, I concluded that it was best for me to 
return to the United States rather than to return to Syria, and I ar- 
rived in New York on the 13th of September. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you have before you a resolution introduced 
by Senator Williams, and, at the risk of telling you something that 
you are exceedingly familiar with, I want to direct your attention 
to what that provides for. 

The Chairman. You have the revised copy? 

Mr. Smith. I have a copy dated the 9th of September. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. And it shows what was in the mind of Senator Wil- 
liams when he got Mr. Hitchcock to introduce it. I would like to 
read it into the record if I may be permitted to do so. 

Senator Williams. Let me see that a moment. I have an amended 
resolution pending before the subcommittee. Yes; this is the 
amended resolution. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. Now, I take it what I have said at such weari- 
some length has been really to give you the atmosphere, and I am 
sorry to have taken so much time and trespassed so much, but you 
must pardon me. No question has ever been before you gentlemen, 
or ever will be before you, which is so momentous as this question. 
I say it with all the sincerity of my being, and I wish I could say 
it to all the people of the United States. 

Senator Harding. You say that with such emphasis and in such 
striking language ; do you mean to say from the political viewpoint 
or the humane viewpoint ? 

Mr. Smith. I mean particularly the humane viewpoint ; and after 
all, Senator, although you gentlemen, of course — and I am talking 
of elementary things — are bound by your oaths to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to do everything in a constitu- 
tional way, everything else is mere red tape to be torn up and cast 
aside in the presence of such a question as you have before you now, 
and when the conscience of the American people is aroused to this 
thing, anybody that opposes it will be cast aside. 

Senator Harding. You mean everything except our constitutional 
duty ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; everything except your constitutional duty. You 
will understand that. I will read Senator Williams's resolution. 
[Reading :] 

Whereas the withdrawal of the British troops from the Caucasus and Arme- 
nia will leave the Armenian people helpless against the attacks of the Kurds 
and the Turks — 

That is perfectly true, as my colleague, Dr. Main, will testify in a 
few moments — 

and whereas the American people are deeply and sincerely sympathetic with the 
aspirations of the Armenian people for liberty, and peace, and progress — 

That is absolutely true, Senator; absolutely true, as is shown by 
the tangible gift of $35,000,000, quite irrespective of anything else — 
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Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the opinion of the Senate, Armenia 
(including the six vilayets of Turkish Armenia and Cilicia), Russian Armenia, 
and the northern part of the Province of Azerbaijan and Trebizond 

Senator Williams. Right there, ought not that to be stricken out? 

Mr. Smith. Opinions differ as to that — whether that Province 
where there are situated 300,000 Armenians ought to be vacated by the 
Armenians and not be a part of the Armenian Republic. Opinion 
must be expressed by these Armenian gentlemen, who are familiar 
with it. 

Senator Williams. All right. 

Mr. Smith (continuing reading) : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the opinion of the Senate, Armenia 
(including the six vilayets of Turkish Armenia and Cilicia), Russian Armenia, 
and the northern part of the Province of Azerbaijan and Trebizond, jghould be 
independent, and that it is the hope of the Senate that the peace conference will 
make arrangements for helping Armenia to establish an independent republic. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to use 
such military and naval forces of the United States as in his opinion may seem 
expedient for the maintenance of peace and tranquility in Armenia until the 
settlement of the affairs of that country have been completed by treaty between 
the nations. 

Now, observe, gentlemen of the subcommittee, the adoption of that 
section does not commit the United States to anything excepting the 
maintenance of peace, and tranquility for the time being. I will 
come back to that. [Continuing reading :] 

Sec. 3. That the President is hereby authorized to suspend the foreign en- 
listment .act to the extent necessary to enable Armenians in the United States 
to raise money and arm and equip themselves as an armed force to go to the 
aid of their countrymen in Asia Minor. 

I will take that up again in a moment. [Continuing reading :] 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not 

otherwise appropriated the sum of $ , to enable the President to execute 

the foregoing resolution. 

Now, gentlemen, always with the limitation of our Constitution, 
on you and your colleagues and the House of Representatives de- 
pends at this moment the question whether 1,500,000 of the most 
gallant, the most enterprising, the most intelligent people in the 
world are to be exterminated. Let me submit that proposition. The 
ordinary idea of the average American, of the Armenian, is that 
of a clever, superclever, mercantile man. It is supposed, and charged 
by their pro-Turkish enemies of all kinds, that they are parasites and 
bloodsuckers, and that the reason they are hated and persecuted by 
the Turks is because of their religion, and because, wherever they go, 
they impoverish the poor Turk until murder and assassination is 
almost necessary. Now, 85 per cent of the Armenian people are 
agricultural people. It is only 15 per cent of those people who are 
handicraftsmen and professional men. It is true that the Turks, 
with great consistency and impartiality, have spared none of them. 
The most refined, accomplished, and gentle ladies have been sent out 
into the desert and plundered and plundered until the cleaver of 
the butcher would have been merciful instead of the death they en- 
countered. 
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I know of an instance of 34 Catholic nuns who were so treated until 
only two of them remained. I have heard the story from her own 
lips of an Armenian girl, her face torn and gashed, who stood up 
in the line and was offered her life if she would turn Mohammedan, 
and when she would not, the blow fell, misdirected. She fell in a 
heap of the slain, and her sister, coming along, looking for her, 
noticed the twitching of her legs and pulled her out. In an even, 
monotonous, passionless voice she tells the story. She is 17 years old. 
She goes along to her work. 

I have heard the story from an American missionary lady wha 
had been there for years, her story of going along with these refugees 
until she herself, worn, bedraggled, and exhausted tb the last extent, 
was forbidden by the Turks to go outside of the Empire. 

Senator Williams. Why ? 

Mr. Smith. Because she knows the truth. 

In thg face of that there were now strong influences at work in 
America, and in London, and in Constantinople and everywhere, to 
give the Turks another chance. 

Senator Harding. I want to ask you this. You made a very 
startling statement a while ago about the ruling powers of Turkey, 
and about the Governments of these other countries, sanctioning 
these massacres by Turkey ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I did. 

Senator Harding. Was that called to the attention of the peace 
commission? 

Mr. Smith. The peace commission, Mr. Chairman, knows all that 
Dr. Main and our colleagues know, and infinitely more. Intelli- 
gent, aible young United States officers, vigorous, fine fellows, whom 
I have met everywhere, have penetrated that whole country, and have 
written reports on it. British officers have done the same thing. 

Senator Harding. How then, is it possible that the peace commis- 
sion has not taken cognizance of that situation? 

Mr. Smith. That is a mystery, Mr. Chairman, that I would not 
undertake to solve. 

Senator Williams. Do you not think it is mainly because they have 
had so much work to do that something had to be left to the last ? 

Mr. Smith. That is what I have said in my published articles, and 
what I believe to be, after all 

Senator Harding. They do not usually leave until the last the 
massacre of human beings, i 

Mr. Smith. That is a matter upon which I have my own view, but 
I do not care to express an opinion. But I want to drive this home to 
the consciousness of anyone who is interested in the story. The rea- 
son why the Armenian Christians are persecuted in Turkey, is two- 
fold. First, they are temperate, they are industrious, they are thrifty, 
and wherever it is possible they do flourish. 

Second, for 1,000 to 1,300 years they have refused to give up their 
religion. All they needed to have done was to have turned Turk — 
Mohammedan — and all this would have been removed from them. 

Senator Harding. Is that the explanation of the Tartar attacks? 

Mr. Smith. The Tartars plunder them. 

Senator Harding. And the attacks of the Kurds ? 

Mr. Smith. The Kurds are the same way. Neither the Tartars 
nor the Kurds — you understand it would not do for me to be dog- 
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matic after a brief visit out there, but the fanaticism is on the part 
of the Turks, not on the part of the Kurds or the Tartars. But the 
initial thing to understand is that with the Turk the Mohammedan 
religion is so inseparably intertwined with his political system that 
it can not be separated. As it was stated to me by an Armenian, 
the saying is, " The Sultan is the shadow of God on earth," and 
when he, or the three whom I have named, in his name issue their 
order, the Turk will kill his nearest and dearest friend and save 
his soul by doing that. It is difficult for occidental people to under- 
stand that, but it is the fact. And it is also a fact, as pointed out* to me 
by my oriental friend, of whose absolute impartiality I have not the 
least doubt, that it is a capital crime against the Turkish polity for a 
man to give up the Mohammedan religion. He can be hanged for it, 
and men are hanged for it. Under those circumstances, to have a 
compact body of exceedingly intelligent people on the flank of the 
Bagdad region — and the plan was thought out in Berlin and in 
Vienna and in Constantinople — was a political danger that they 
did not propose to tolerate. I have said that it was with the full 
knowledge and connivance of those governments that these mas- 
sacres took place. That is a very serious statement to make; but 
let me refer you to Mr. Henry Morganthau's story, where he shows 
that, step by step, when he was ambassador at Constantinople, he 
did the best he could with the Turkish Government to have this 
thing stopped. And the recent publications by the permission of 
the new German cabinet of Dr. Johann Lepsius, showing that some 
of the German officers protested before the thing went on. 

Now, I say, this being the case, the problem that you gentlemen 
have to solve, with the background of what I have endeavored in this 
very brief, sketchy, and inadequate way, to state to you, is this: Is 
it possible for you under the Constitution, and is it expedient for you, 
in view of the fact that you represent the sentiment of the American 
people for the maintenance of tranquillity and peace in Armenia, after 
the settlement of these affairs of the country has been completed by 
treaty by the United States, to send troops to take the place of the 
British troops, or to do something to save American interests. Now, 
and this is elementary law 

Senator Williams. By the way, I just read a letter this morning 
making the suggestion that perhaps we ought to put in that resolu- 
tion, if we pass it, " in cooperation with the troops of our recent allies 
or associates;" in other words, to try to get an international force 
instead of a purely American force. My idea was that it was not 
necessary to say that in the resolution. 

Mr. Smith. Certainly not. 

Senator Williams. Because by negotiation, if we wanted to send 
a division there, or whatever we wanted to send, we might get the 
French or the Italians or the British to send some with us. 

Mr. Smith. Certainly. 

Senator Williams. I understand the feeling of Britain, among the 
people there, just at present, tolerably well. Thfcy think that Great 
Britain is being imposed upon in pocketbook and otherwise, and is 
being called upon to police the world, and they think that the polic- 
ing ought to be cooperative, if not here and there exclusively by some- 
body else; but I did not put that in the resolution, because it struck 
me — does it not strike you so. Senator — that that would be useless. 
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Senator Harding. That can be done by the department. 

Mr. Smith. It is surplusage. 

Senator Harding. Mr. Smith's testimony is very interesting, but 
out of courtesy to other witnesses who are waiting here to be heard, 
our time being limited, we must ask you please to be as brief as 
possible. 

Mr. Smith. I wanted to direct your attention to the practicability 
of this third clause in the resolution, namely, for the recruiting, 
equipping, and financing of an Armenian Army in this country — 
volunteer, of course. That I must leave to these Armenian gentle- 
men who are here. I asked the secretary of war of the provisional 
republic, whose name I do not recall ior the moment, what was 
the man-power of Russian Armenia when I was there. He stated 
that it was about 30,000. I want to say that one of the first ques- 
tions that comes to the lips of a red-blooded American when he 
is told this tale, is, "What sort of a people is this that stands 
up and lets itself be knocked down like so many bullocks, without 
resistance? They must be a poor, cowardly race." The fact is 
that the Turks were very careful to deprive them of their arms. 
They had no chance, except in Russian Armenia. They are now 
organized under the command of a general who is now in London, 
and will be in the United States. They have an Army of 18,000 
to 20,000 men, the finest young men in that part of the country. 
They are terrific fighters when they are properly armed. 

Senator Williams. Not only that, but Gen. Allenby paid them 
a high compliment for the part that they had taken in Armenia 
and in Palestine, in holding back the Turkish forces that might 
have stopped the British on the Euphrates. 

Mr. Smith. These people have suffered more than any other 
people in the world. And they have not been passive; they have 
not simply stood up and been persecuted. Probably 30 per cent 
of their population in Turkey were killed because of the war; but 
notwithstanding that, they have been of enormous importance in 
that campaign, as Gen. Allenby points out. 

One other thing, and I am, regretfully, done. And the reason 
I am " regretfully " done is that as soon as I have ceased and have 
gone away from here, immediately I will commence to remember 
things I ought to have said to you, and I will not get another op- 
portunity. 

Another thing. How much treasure would she expend, how 
much would the United States be willing to lose or to invest, in 
that country? I want to avoid all the complications that I can. 
I do not know what the peace conference is going to decide, but 
my opinion is that if the Armenian republic should be set up, with 
an outlet on the Black Sea and an outlet in the province of Cilicia, 
those two provinces would pay interest on a loan of $250,000,000. 
That would enable the provisional government to pay off eventually 
every dollar of investment made here. It is not a charitable gift 
that is needed; it is just helping these people out. 

Now, on the other hand, as to the constitutional question, I do not 
say it reproachfully or satirically or ironically, but it is a fact that 
we have made no difficulty whatever about landing our troops in 
Costa Rica and at other points in South America to save a sugar 
plantation. We have them now in Haiti. There are 200 people at 
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work on a benevolent mission in Armenia, and there are millions of 
American money invested there, simply on that ground. I have seen 
the moral effect of one beardless subaltern British officer, away off in 
the mountains of Armenia, with two or three Hindu soldiers at his 
beck. These people fall back. They are savage enough, but they are 
afraid of the occidental soldier. And so a very small force has a 
great effect. If one battleship could go up from Constantinople and 
appear off these coasts and send aeroplanes up in the air so that these 
tribes could see them, the moral effect would be enormous. 

Let me read you exactly what the situation is to-day, and then I 
am done. This is from Col. Haskell. It is a cablegram to the Near 
East Eelief in New York, from Tiflis. It was received on the 5th of 
October. [Reading :] 

Tiflis, October 5, 1919. 
Near East, New York: 

No. 182. Following summarizes activities to date. Functions ACRNE era as- 
sumed September 5. Army personnel arrived 15. Property funds being inven- 
toried. Reorganization includes division of central office into five sections, com- 
prising (1) administration; (2) investigation of actual conditions, needs; (3) 
operation of orphanages and hospitals and industrial work; (4) purchase, stor- 
age, transportation, distribution; (5) preparation budgets, disbursements, audit- 
ing, and exchange. Field assigned into districts and subdistricts to operate 
from Tiflis, Batoum, Kars, Erivan, Alexandropol, and Karaklis. Eight hundred 
thousand destitute, 250,000 homeless being afforded every relief possible by dis- 
tribution bread, flour, wheat, and soup kitchens. Now have 2,510 (?) tons 
wheat, ex-cargoes Kickapoo Dimitri may shortly secure from Kouban ; doubtful 
if remainder of total 8,100 tons this account, owing needs volunteer army. 
Transportation greatly complicated by fact Armenia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan. 
Entire rolling stock inadequate at best. Urgent representation made Georgia 
agent, virtual embargo all exports hither, delaying shipment relief supplies of 
Armenia. Armenia also objects feeding Armenian refugees now Akhalkalaki 
Borgom, and other districts not in tentative boundaries of Russian Armenia, on 
ground peace conference likely cede these territories to other States. Denikines 
requisitions and embargo on shipments of foodstuffs from north Caucasus south- 
ward, increases local prices, greatly limits available supply. Transportation in 
securest trains ; robberies frequent since completion withdrawal all British ex- 
cept from Batoum; lack train guards, and uncurbed general lawlessness con- 
stantly imperil our relief shipments outlying districts and force us to organize 
train guards and R. T. O. service. Poor terminal facilities Batoum additional 
handicap. These difficulties rapidly being overcome. Closer checking of food- 
stuffs distributed already made quantity available reach increased number. 
Organization now completed, extending operations daily; central distributing 
dump establishes Alexandropol, where hoped build some reserve for emergency, 
also obtained large military barracks from Armenian Government where fifty 
to sixty thousand refugees will be concentrated and employed on roads, public 
works, to reduce cost maintenance. Thirteen thousand two hundred twenty-five 
orphans in 49 orphanages in operation throughout Russian Armenia, together 
with women, are now being employed in light industrial work which hope will 
be self-supporting soon as exportation manufactures from trans-Caucasia com- 
mences. Fourteen hospitals, 1,800 occupied beds, already operating; others 
planned. Aim our work hundred per cent relief. Possible of attainment by ex- 
pansion present organization. 

Haskell. 

That is the situation, Mr. Chairman. Here is another cablegram 
from Col. Logan, just received. [Reading:] 

Paris, October i, 1919 — 10 47 p. m. 

G. food 17 your food 198 the following cable just received from Haskell: 

" Tiflis, September 27. 

"Have just completed inspection Armenia. Relief situation complicated by 
fact that Armenian Government sympathizes with Denikin, while Georgia and 
Azerbijan allied against Denikin. Tartars aided and assisted by Turks have 
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compelled Armenian population to abandon Igdir and are pressing Kars and 
Erivan. This situation largely increases number of refugees and makes ship- 
ments from Kouban uncertain. Part of wheat obtained in Kouban by exchange 
of Kickapoo cargo still undelivered. Railroad through Nakhechivan to Persia 
has been interrupted some time and will remain so until conditions improve ; 
only dependable source of supply under these conditions United States or other 
outside sources. Supplies on hand sufficient until December 1. Estimate 
800,000 Armenians destitute, most of whom will require assistance until fall 
harvest next year. Estimate we need 7,000 tons wheat flour or equivalent 
monthly, beginning December 1. In addition, one cargo child-feeding supplies 
to arrive December 1 to supplement diet for 150,000 children for succeeding 
three months. Caucasus requires an early mixed cargo of ordinary tools, 
farming implements, shoes, crockery, kitchen utensils, glassware, soap, window 
glass, building nails, electric-light bulbs, woolen and cotton cloth, underwear, 
and quinine and other simple drugs. These articles can be traded for tobacco 
and rugs, but not for staples under existing conditions. Caucasus will require 
$500,000 monthly from December 1 in addition to supplies enumerated for 
expansion and relief program supervision of railroad and increased personnel. 
Forward supply of staple commissaries for 100 American personnel for three 
months beginning December 1. Over half grain secured Navorissisk in ex- 
change for Kickapoo cargo already delivered Batoum and balance understood 
to be en route." 

Logan. 

Here is a cablegram from Mr. James A. Malcolm, who is the 
representative of the Armenian Government in London. [Reading:] 

London, October 5, 1919. 
Sevasly, 

151 Old South Building, Boston, Mass.: 

Have transmitted your cable to' Nubar. Gen. Antranik is here collecting 
funds amongst Armenians and buying and sending clothing to trans-Caucasia, 
hoping that as many Armenians, men, women, and children, as possible may 
be saved. They are now apparently all but abandoned by their Christian 
friends and are without arms and ammunition to defend themselves. A dis- 
tressing, perilous, harassed, and hunted condition confronts those who have 
. escaped the fury of their Moslem, Turk, and Tartar enemies who now threaten 
them again on all sides. Rigors of approaching winter add to danger. An- 
tranik considers that a very moderate foreign force would suffice to occupy 
and give tranquillity to Armenia, and that two years' occupation would be 
sufficient to give Armenians breathing time to resettle and create a militia 
strong enough to defend themselves and their country. End of six months 
after occupation one-third of foreign force may be withdrawn. End of one 
year one-third more, and end of two years remaining third. If not too late, 
strikes permitting, Antranik, subject consultation Nubar, will sail for America 
and place himself at the disposal of Senate committee. 

James A. Malcolm. 

And now, with profound apologies for being so prolix, and with 
the most earnest appeal to yon gentlemen not to delay what you do, 
because unless something is done this thing will be carried out just 
as sure as we sit here, I submit the measure to your wisdom and your 
compassion. 

Senator Harding. It has been a very interesting revelation. We 
will now hear Dr. Main. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. H. T. MAIN, PRESIDENT OF GRINNELL 

COLLEGE. 

Senator Harding. Doctor, give us your name and occupation, and 
proceed with your statement as you like. 

Mr. Main. J. H. T. Main, president of Grinnell College ; member 
of the commission sent over by the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East, appointed in February a special commissioner to go 
to the Caucasus. 
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I left Constantinople the last of February, 1919, arrived at Batoum 
on £he 1st of March, and from that time until the 17th of May was 
in the Caucasus studying conditions and trying to secure the coop- 
eration of other organizations, especially the Hoover organization, 
for the purpose of extending our relief in the district known as 
Russian Armenia. I should like to say as a preliminary that I should 
like to reaffirm, with all possible emphasis, everything in detail that 
has been said by Mr. "Walter George Smith. I was in the Caucasus 
for two months and a half and a little more. I made a very careful 
study of every phase of the situation there. I went there for the 
purpose of investigating that situation. I did not go there for the 
purpose of organizing and administering the situation. I went there 
for the purpose of investigating it and for the purpose of doing 
what I could to bring to the attention of the world this situation as 
it actually existed. 

Now, I think it is worth while for me to state that I went to Ba- 
tum with two American boys as helpers. When I got to Tiflis I 
found three Americans in charge of the work there and in Erivan. 
For six or seven weeks I, with those few Americans, was in the face 
of the appalling situation that existed, namely, about 500,000 starv- 
ing people, without any cooperation, without any help, without any 
apparent effort on the part of the authorities in Constantinople or 
elsewhere to assist me in taking, care of the situation and in organiz- 
ing a force adequate to meet the relief situation. I feel that the 
situation in which I was involved was an impossible situation ; that 
I was called upon to deal with a situation that was beyond the reach 
of human capacity for at least six weeks of the time when I was 
there. 

Senator Williams. You mean with the means at your disposal ? 

Mr. Main. With the means at my disposal and with the staff that 
was sent with me. No staff was sent with me. Two American bovs 
went with me up there. They were young college men, capable, ener- 
getic, enthusiastic, but without experience; and, of course, we were 
not able under the circumstances to deal with the situation. 

I arrived in Tiflis on the 9th day of March, and I tried to organize 
the relief work as far as I was able to do so with the two boys that 
I took with me and with the three men already there. One of those 
men, immediately after my arrival, took sick with typhus fever, and 
the result was that we had only four men to deal with the entire 
situation. I determined, however, to try and report the situation to 
the authorities in Paris and in Constantinople. 

On the 10th of March I sent two telegrams to Arthur Curtis James 
and to Mr. Heinz, I think. I have not copies of those telegrams, I 
am sorry to say, here, but I sent telegrams to the authorities in Paris 
and Constantinople, urging their cooperation in getting adequate 
assistance into Tiflis and into the Caucasus. 

Shortly after that, on the 19th, I went to Erivan and Alexan- 
dropol, Karaklis, and the other towns in the famine region. I 
arrived ii). Alexandropol on the 20th day of March. What did I find 
there? I found about 60,000 Armenian refugees, chiefly women, chil- 
dren, and old men. When I went out on the morning of the 20th of 
March and walked on the street one block, within the range of my 
vision four men fell dead from starvation. They were lying on the 
streets, and it was reported to me by the committee in charge of 
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native workers that 190 corpses had been picked up on the streets 
that morning before we arrived. That shows the condition that 
existed all over Eussian Armenia. That is simply typical of what 
existed overy where else in the other towns. Alexandropol is a town 
of probably, normally, 35,000 people. When I arrived there that 
morning there probably were 100,000 people there, because of the 
enormous number of refugees from Turkish Armenia who were there 
waiting for repatriation into their own country. 

Another thing I would like to call your attention to here, and that 
is the destruction of these towns by the Turks. The Turks occupied 
Alexandropol and did not withdraw when the armistice was signed, 
and did not withdraw when the Turkish Government broke up as 
incapable of carrying on the war any longer. When they left the 
town of Alexandropol on the 26th of December, 1918, they mined 
the town in its important spots. The railroad terminals and the 
transportation facilities were all mined, and when they withdrew 
from the town on the 26th of December, 1918, they put time fuses to 
the mines they had deposited, and all of the important public build- 
ings, especially the transportation facilities of the town, were de- 
stroyed. Remember, that was after the armistice and the Turk had 
withdrawn from the war. This was done with the connivance of the 
German authorities, who were with them ; and also many other Ger- 
mans were in Tiflis at that time and were cognizant of the situation. 

From Alexandropol I went to Erivan, which is the seat of the 
Armenian Government, and I made it my special business to investi- 
gate as far as I could the Armenian Government, and I must say, 
after having studied the Georgian Government a bit, and after hav- 
ing studied the situation, so far as I could, existing at Bakou where 
the Tartars were in charge, that the only one of the governments that 
had been established in the Caucasus region that was functioning with 
any degree of success was the Armenian Government. The Armenian 
Government had distinct ideals as to what it wanted to do. They had 
a definite purpose; they had a righteous purpose, to establish them- 
selves as an organized community discharging the normal govern- 
mental functions. I was particularly anxious to stady the situation 
from the governmental point of view because I had been assured 
that the Armenian Republic was nothing but a paper republic ; that 
it was not competent; that the men in charge of it were grafters; 
that they were feathering their own nests; that they were doing 
everything to build up their own interests and were not interested in 
the people as a whole. 

So far as I was able to determine there was nothing of this sort to 
be discovered. They were doing an energetic piece of work; they 
were constantly on the job; they were constantly trying to protect 
their interests and to help the Armenian refugees who were within 
their borders, having fled from the Turks. You must remember 
that the Erivan Government had a tremendous task. They not 
only had to feed themselves — and they did not have anything to 
feed themselves with — but they also had to provide in some fashion 
for the refugees from Turkish Armenia. I want to say with all pos- 
sible emphasis that the Erivan government, if I am able to pass a 
judgment on it at all that is worth while, was doing the best piece 
of work that was being done in Asia Minor when I was there. 
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From Erivan I went to Echmiadzin and studied the situation at 
that point, and the situation was simply a repetition on a smaller 
scale of the situation that existed at Alexandropol. When we drove 
into the town of Echmiadzin — I think it was on the 21st or 22d of 
March — just outside of the town we passed a refugee graveyard, and 
we went over to where they were burying the dead that had been 
picked up in the village. Echmiadzin is a small town of probably 
7,000 or 8,000 people. They were burying the dead that had been 
picked up on the streets the night before, and there were 35 of them, 
and they had dug square pits, 10 feet deep, and were putting seven 
in each pit. They were throwing the bodies in, indiscriminately, 
men, women, and children, and w T ere then throwing loose dirt upon 
them, and when we came up to one of these pits they were just 
beginning to cover the seven bodies that had just been thrown in 
there, and hands and legs and arms were sticking out as if implor- 
ing the people who might be watching them to have pity on Armenia. 
It was one of the most touching sights I saw on all my travels. The 
last sight that I saw was the hand of a woman stretched out from the 
loose earth, as if imploring the people of the world to have pity. 

The situation was the same all over. Later I went to Igdir. At 
Igdir there was cannibalism — or not cannibalism, because cannibal- 
ism means the killing of people and eating them. These people had 
rifled graves and taken out the bodies of the dead and had cut off the 
soft parts and used them for food. That situation is infinitely worse 
than cannibalism, from what we might consider ordinary, normal, 
human methods of satisfying hunger. 

Senator Harding. Where was this? 

Mr. Main. This was in Igdir. 

Senator Williams. Carrion cannibalism ! 

Mr. Main. It was worse than cannibalism. 

Mr. Smith. If I might make a suggestion, Mr. Main, at this point, 
recent advices show that our people have been driven out of Igdir, 
the advance of the Tartars having come in there. It is only 30 miles 
from Erivan. 

Mr. Main. Yes. All this time I was sending telegrams and letters, 
trying to get the attention of the world to Eussian Armenia. I had 
before me a literally impossible task. I was dealing, or trying to 
deal, with an impossible situation. Finally, on the 4th or 5th of 
April, Mr. Heinz came, as the result of some of these telegrams, and 
made investigations on the ground for himself, with Mr. Jaquith. 
You came, did you not, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Main. You were there the first week in April ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. We left Constantinople on Easter Sunday. 

Mr. Main. I had been in the Caucasus, you see, one full month 
before these people arrived. With these people came 30 helpers from 
America. Twenty of them were women and 10 of them were men. 
Within a short time we distributed these helpers all over the country, 
trying to use them so as to meet the most crying conditions ; sending 
them particularly to Erivan, because that was the center of the 
famine district; and in charge of the medical work there was sent 
Dr. Ussher, to whom reference was made by Mr. Smith. 

141717—19 6 
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On the 10th of April Capt. Tulin came as the immediate repre- 
sentative of Mr. Hoover. Capt. Tulin had come directly from Paris. 
When Tulin arrived in Constantinople it was his intention, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Hoover, to go to Syria, but by accident a letter came 
into his hands which I had written to Commissioner Peet, and 
that letter dealt with the situation in Eussian Armenia in such a 
way that he, contrary to his implied orders, changed his plan and 
came to Tiflis instead of going to Syria. He arrived in Tiflis on 
April 10; and on the 16th I went with Tulin to Kars, Alexandropol, 
and Igdir, and all the other towns in the famine district, and on 
the basis of that, using that tour as a basis, he made his report to 
Mr. Hoover and also to Mr. Heinz, and on the 15th of May his 
report and his statement of the situation began to bear fruit, be- 
cause on the 15th of May the first supplies came from Mr. Hoover 
as the result of the report made by Capt. Tulin ; and from that time 
until this, supplies have been coming from the United States relief 
administration. I do not know what the situation is at present. 

Mr. Smith. They are still coming, according to the reports? 

Mr. Main. They are still coming; and an adequate staff was sent. 

Senator Williams. What was that date? 

Mr. Main. The 15th ofTVlay. You see, I reached the Caucasus March. 
1. It was the 15th of May before any adequate consideration of the 
famine situation had received attention; before any adequate work 
was done toward relieving it. I stayed, as I have stated, in the 
Caucasus until the 15th, and it was on the 15th I went to Batoum, 
and on the 17th I left Batoum for Constantinople. Now, I have run 
hastilv over the situation, because I did not think it necessary to enter 
into detail because Mr. Smith has done it, but I should like to have 
you ask me questions so that T can save time in that way. 

Senator Williams. Have you any of those reports to which you 
referred ? 

Mr. Main. Thev are all on file in the office of the Committee for 
the Eelief of the Near East, in New York. I think Mr. Smith has 
some of them. 

Mr. Smith. If you would like to read them into the record. I have 
these here. [Indicating papers.] 

Mr. Main. I do not know that it is necessarv. 

Mr. Smith. That is your letter to me. [Indicating.] 

Mr. Main. This telegram I sent on March 10 from Tiflis. This is 
to Mr. Heinz in Constantinople. This is a telegram to Mr. Smith. 
I said, " I am sending telegrams to Heinz and James." Heinz was 
in Constantinople at the time. James was in Paris. This was 
regarding conditions there which required immediate treatment. 

Senator Harding. If you want those to go into the record, just 
mark what you want, and the stenographer will put them in, unless 
you want to read and comment on them. 

Mr. Main. I think that I might read this telegram. 

Senator Harding. Very well. 

Mr. Main [reading] : 

Am sending telegrams to Hatch and James regarding conditions here which 
require immediate treatment. Trust you will use utmost efforts to secure 
large amount from congressional appropriation. Flour sold at twelve and half 
to British food commissioner at Batoum. 
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Then, I sent, on the same day, a long telegram to Cleveland Dodge, 
at New York, and a telegram to the Secretary of State on March 29. 

Mr. Smith. That ought to go in the record. 

Mr. Main. I will ask the stenographer to put that in. That is a 
long telegram. 

Senator Williams. That is all right. Let it all go in the record. 
Hand it to the stenographer. 

Mr. Main. It may all go in; yes. 

(The report, with telegrams referred to, is here printed in full in 
the record, as follows:) 

American Committee for Relief in the Near East, 

Tiflis, April 80, 1919. 

My DeaitMr. Smith: I wish to submit for your consideration the following 
memoranda in regard to the Caucasus branch of the work of the American 
Relief Committee in the Near East. 

1. I arrived at Batoum on March 1 and immediately began an investigation 
of the Caucasus conditions. Five days later I arrived in Tiflis and began a 
systematic study of the whole Caucasus situation viewed from the Tiflis stand- 
point. 

I found that the office accommodations were very inadequate. The com- 
mittee was 'occupying several rooms in the house of the American consul, Mr. 
F. Willoughby Smith. The confusion and disorder that resulted from the in- 
adequacy of the accommodations seriously interfered with the efficiency of the 
work, both in the office and in the field at large. I decided immediately that 
a change in the office conditions should be made as soon as possible. The 
result sought was not achieved until April 1, when the present office building 
was available for occupancy. The committee is just now, April 30, beginning 
to hope sometime in the future for an adequate office organization. 

2. After a brief survey of 'the administrative arrangements I decided that 
Mr. Arroll was not temperamentally fitted to be director in chief of the Cau- 
casus work. So strongly convinced was I of this that I wrote a letter to one 
of our commissioners at Constantinople, Mr. H. A. Hatch, under date of April 
13, from which I quote as follows : 

" Mr. Arroll has been in charge of the office and is a man of energy and 
ability. My first impression is that he is not the man for the place. I am sure 
that the executive committee in New York would not approve of him for this 
position. I am hoping that additional workers will reach Tiflis within a few 
weeks so that I may have an opportunity to look them over carefully with a 
view to assigning a man here to have full charge of the work in Tiflis and the 
Caucasus, or to become a partner of Arroll in it." 

Unfortunately among the workers who arrived on April 4 none seem to have 
the qualifications demanded of an administrative head. 

3. I found almost at once that an unfortunate official relationship existed 
between the American consul, Mr. Smith, and the committee, and I wrote a 
letter under date of March 19 to Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge on the subject. I 
quote from this letter : 

" My view of the situation leads me to suggest that the close relationship 
between the consul and the relief committee has been unfortunate. I shall 
want to talk with you at length regarding this matter when I return to New 
York. Meanwhile I trust you will not permit the New York committee to 
take any action perpetuating the relationship now existing between the consul 
and the committee when the new consul arrives. I understand this will be very 
soon." 

; Immediately following this letter I began a general change of policy in the 
office in the hope of eliminating completely the consul from the official domina- 
tion he had exercised over the committee. This change of policy has gone 
forward successfully and quietly and without unpleasant comment. The 
arrival of the new consul, Mr. Wood, a few days ago will make additional 
changes in policy easy. 

4. I made an effort at once to secure a complete financial review of the 
transactions of the committee, but found this impossible. I found there was 
no unified accounting system. I decided to remedy this serious fault in the 
worfc of the committee by appointing Mr. H. A. Maynard treasurer, and I 
instructed him to gather all possible information in regard to moneys received 
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and expended and to prepare at the earliest possible moment a complete state- 
ment of the financial situation of the committee. He began work on this* 
problem at once. Shortly after beginning his investigation he fell sick with 
typhus fever. This, of course, interfered with the plan I had in view. No one 
else in the staff was qualified to do the work assigned to Mr. Maynard. Mr, 
Maynard is now convalescing, but it will be sonfe time before he is able to 
return to active service "as a member of the committee. Meanwhile I have 
asked Mr. William A. Yoder to become the bookkeeper of the committee and 
so far as possible to make an investigation of our past financial activities. 
This is no small task and will require considerable time for completion. As 
soon as Mr. Maynard returns to active service I hope for a statement which 
will in some sense nfeet business requirements. 

5. The magnitude of the work to be done in the Caucasus became at once 
apparent to me and the consequent insufficiency of the program for relief as 
outlined by our commissioners at Constantinople. I was convinced that the 
American committee would be unable to carry forward its program, modest 
as it was, on the basis of voluntary contributions from the American public. 
I felt sure that the end of relief work on this basis was in sight. Hence I 
reported to the nfembers of the committee in Tiflis the necessity of conserving 
our resources and of developing relationships, both in the Caucasus and in 
America, which would give permanency to the relief program until such time 
as it could be conmiitted to an established Government. With this end in view 
I sent telegrams to Mr. Dodge, of New York, Mr. Hatch at Constantinople, 
and Mr. James at Paris calling attention to " the frightful and menacing 
conditions in the Caucasus." I also asked that steps be taken to secure " a 
generous part of the congressional appropriation." I also wrote at length 
regarding the Caucasus conditions to Mr. Hatch, urging immediate and 
aggressive attention to the Caucasus needs. These appeals finally had con- 
sideration. Maj. Stoever, representing Mr. Hatch, came to Tiflis April 4 
for the purpose of investigating the refugee situation. On April 10 Capt- 
Tulin, representing Mr. Hoover, arrived from Paris. On Wednesday, the 23d, 
you came with Mr. Howard Heinz, Mr. Hoover's representative. All of these 
men, including yourself, have made personal investigations, and all agree 
that the Caucasus famine situation is one of extraordinary seriousness. They 
have already made brief reports by wire and will make personal reports in 
due course of time. 

6. The inadequacy of the office force in Tiflis has been a serious handicap on 
the efficiency of the relief work. Tiflis is the nerve center of the Caucasus 
region. All of the railroads of the South Caucasus center here. Railroad ad- 
ministration is hampered by the fact that, while the railroads are continuous 
lines, they cross the boundaries of three Governments, namely, the boundary 
of the Georgian Government between Batoum and Tiflis, and again the bound- 
ary of the Georgian Government between the Republic of Georgia and the Re- 
public of the Aserbaidjan Republic, between Tiflis and Bakou ; and again they 
pass the boundary between the Georgian Republic and the Armenian Republic 
south of Tiflis. There have always been governmental difficulties at the 
boundary points. Transportation problems, as a result, have been extremely 
annoying and in some cases almost impossible of solution. Conditions at pres- 
ent are improving, and I am happy to say that our supplies have been passing 
to their destination during the past week or 10 days without material interrup- 
tion. The results so far achieved have been secured after many interviews and 
arguments. The Georgian Government has felt that it has not received due con- 
sideration from the American Relief Committee. It claims — whether rightly 
or wrongly — that it is charged, because of its location, with the responsibility 
of transportation, and that as a consequence it should receive sympathetic con- 
sideration which, until recently, the American committee has not given. 

7. On April 4 new arrivals from America — 10 men and 20 women — reached 
Tiflis. After a few days they were assigned to their respective stations. It 
appeared at once that among them was no man qualified, both by temperament 
and experience, to become the administrative head here in Tiflis. Dr. Ussher 
had been mentioned for this position, but on investigation it was the universal 
opinion among those who had been in touch with him that he was not the man 
for this particular task. His special qualifications did entitle him to appoint- 
ment as medical director for the Caucasus, with headquarters at Erivan. This 
is the appointment that was considered and approved in Constantinople prior 
to the arrival of Dr. Ussher, and also prior to my departure for Tiflis. His ap- 
pointment was consequently reaffirmed by me a few days after his arrival in 
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Tiflis. Dr. Ussher took with him as his assistant Miss Wilson, one of the two 
stenographers that were members of the new group. 

Other members of the new group were assigned as quickly as possible. These 
assignments I made, in response to appeals that could no longer be ignored, 
and they left Tiflis with an office staff, as before, quite inadequate in numbers 
to meet the demands of the Caucasus situation. 

8. In addition to the incidental problems touched upon in these memoranda 
three fundamental problems have outlined themselves before me with emphasis : 

First. The supplying of food to keep alive a half million refugees, 200,000 of 
whom are now and have been for some time on the verge of starvation. 

I should add that these figures are the estimate of qualified observers who 
have been in the Caucasus for months, including the officers of the intelligence 
staff of the British division located in Tiflis. 

Second. The organization and development of refugee orphanages. I came 
to Tiflis with a distinctly formulated prejudice against orphanage work, be- 
cause I felt, as I have said frequently, that it was mortgaging the future and 
placing obligations upon the American committee which it could not possibly 
fulfill. After a survey of the whole field I quickly reached the conclusion that 
it was the duty of the committee to care for the refugee orphans, regardless 
of future obligations and complications. The refugee problem appealed to me 
as the nroblem of a child left at the door and crying for comfort and help. 
Consequently, on my recommendation, all the refugee orphanages not already 
under our control have been taken over by the American committee. The com- 
mittee assumes such responsibility, feeling that the heart of humanity will 
respond to the appeal the orphanages make. Of course, all of us assume that 
a government will be established in the Caucasus under a capable mandatory 
power which will assist in carrying forward orphanage service for refugee 
children as long as it may be necessary. 

Third. Purchasing seed grain and transportation for it to districts where 
conditions are favorable and where repatriation seems possible. The com- 
mittee has been doing its utmost, so far as its limited staff would permit, in 
this connection. 

9. The brief outline of the Caucasus situation in these memoranda shows that 
the Caucasus situation is one of compelling urgency. I have hesitated to write 
on the subject, as I have desired to write, because I was convinced that writing 
on the subject (already described many times by workers who had been in 
the field for the t>ast year) would not avail. Your presence here makes it 
unnecessary for me to describe in detail the Caucasus condition. I am simply 
giving an outline as a basis on which you wlil be able to make a personal report 
when you return to Constantinople and the United States. A technical report 
of the Caucasus situation, as I have observed it, would require a sizable vol- 
ume and would take more time than I can command. 

10. Doubtless you are aware that Mr. Heinz, of Constantinople, repre- 
sentative of the Hoover committee, has called to the Caucasus five men from his 
own staff and eight men from the staff that has been serving in relief work in 
Belgium. I am sure you agree with me that the coming of these men will not 
relieve the obligations of our own committee. The men detailed by Mr. Heinz and 
Mr. Hoover will be expected to give their chief attention to flour distribution 
and to the financial arrangement involved in the whole process of distribution. 
There will still remain for our committee the great opportunities for industrial 
work, the development of our orphanage program, and the supervision of the 
orphanages now under our control and the others soon to be added to them. 
There will remain for our committee the general program of relief work, with 
it* innumerable details and ramifications. Many native managers and helpers 
should be replaced by Americans. The enlargement of the American staff, as 
compared with the native staff, is one of the most fundamental claims of the 
relief situation. The number of American helpers that could be advantageously 
used is very large and probably is not available for immediate service. I beg 
you to consider, however, the possibility of sending at the earliest possible 
moment 20 additional men and a number of additional women. Among the 
women, particularly, should be qualified office workers. I do not know what 
the probabilities are for securing this number, having no information whatever 
as to the assignments already made. I am sure, however, that there is no 
greater need for help any place in Asia Minor or Europe than exists now in 
the Caucasus. 

11. I have already mentioned in these memoranda the importance of .an 
adequate accounting organization in the Tiflis office — an organization that will 
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embrace in the scope of its work the entire Caucasus. The accounting staff 
should have in it the elements of permanency and should be selected, as far 
as possible, on the basis of proved capacity for office efficiency. There has 
been no satisfactory accounting in the past — it has not been possible. Money 
has been received and given out; there has been no technical bookkeeping; 
the relief work has been benevolence pure and simple, practically without 
business control. This lack of method may be excused on the ground that 
it was in accordance with the totally disorganized condition of society and 
government during the earlier periods of our relief activities. To-day, how- 
ever, there is nothing to be said in favor of the continuation of this lack of 
method. The results achieved in spite of it are deserving of the warmest 
praise. We are now entering upon a new era in our relief work and must 
adopt methods that will harmonize with technical business standards. 

12. I have written to Dr. Peet at Constantinople regarding the organization 
needs of our relief work. The anticipation of these needs involves questions 
of some difficulty, just as would be the case in any developing organization. 
But let me suggest for your consideration, and the consideration of the other 
members of the committee who may be in Constantinople, that there is urgent 
need of a committee courier service. The nucleus of such a service has 
already been formed in the appointment of Mr. Arroll as field director. He 
will be on the road most of the time visiting the various relief centers. He 
should have at least two or three assistants, so that every relief center may- 
be visited once a month, or oftener if necessary, by some one from the Tiflis 
staff. There is no banking system in the Caucasus that provides an adequate 
method of exchange. Money must often be carried from place to place. This 
service should be assigned to our own couriers and not to those loaned for 
the service by the British forces or to men that may be willing to oblige the 
American committee. Quite as important as the carrying of messages and 
money is the personal contact between the Tiflis office and the workers in 
the field. 

13. There should be a medical staff and a base hospital under the charge 
of the committee in Tiflis. As conditions are, it is possible to organize just 
one medical unit, viz: The one in charge of Dr. Ussher, at Erivnn. One is 
not enough; there should be three or four. In the absence of any hope of 
developing additional units at the present time, the committee should make 
every effort to place at the disposal of our workers an abundance of disin- 
fectants, soap, muslin, and simple remedies, such as quinine, aspirin, and 
castor oil. The essential remedy, as conditions are at present, for refugee 
diseases is cleanliness. The development of surgical facilities may wait for 
future action. 

14. The transportation problem has been one of the most difficult problems 
with which our committee has had to deal. We are now apparently obtaining 
good results so far as the train service is concerned. 

In addition to the train service there is need for competent supervision of 
our motor service. Motor transportation requires a manager with a competent 
group of mechanics. 

15. An orphanage staff must be created at once. Twenty thousand refugee 
orphans (perhaps the number will reach 25,000) will be in charge of our com- 
mittee on May 1. There will be orphanages large and small, from Tiflis to 
Erivan and in every town of importance in the Caucasus. In Tiflis alone there 
will be 26 orphanages. 

The proper supervision of the orphanages will require administrative and 
executive ability of the highest type. The number of women needed as nurses, 
instructors, and helpers will be large. There are many American women 
already in Europe who would be glad to give themselves to this service who 
only need information regarding our purposes and needs to lead them to accept 
a call and to report quickly for duty. There is opportunity for a constructive 
program in connection with the orphanages which no other field offers. Under 
right direction the orphanages will perpetuate the ideals in which our relief 
work is based and give permanence in the future life of the Caucasus region 
to the principles underlying American instructions. The American committee 
can not afford to ignore this opportunity. 

16. In intimate relation to the orphanages is the developing industrial pro- 
gram. From the " orphanage home " the older boys and girls are given a chance 
to learn some of the manual arts in our factories, organized primarily for this 
purpose. They learn weaving, spinning, dyeing, carpentering, and other fun- 
damental manual arts. The opportunity for development in industrial work is 
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very great We have as yet only given it a start. It has gone forward suc- 
cessfully and proves the importance and desirability of developing it in a much 
more systematic way. For this purpose an industrial director should be se- 
cured. It is believed that this work may be made practically self-supporting. 
More important than this is the fact that it furnishes many of the supplies 
needed for relief purposes. 

17. I have wired to Dr. Peet four times asking him to send Mr. Yarrow 
to Tiflis. In view of the information coming to me regarding him, I believe 
he may be qualified to become director of the Caucasus relief work. The find- 
ing of a suitable director is a matter of superimportance. The only person 
that appears to be available at present is Mr. Yarrow, hence I trust you will 
use your influence to the utmost to secure his appointment for this particular 
service. It is a challenge to any man of ability and administrative experience, 
and will repay a hundredfold any amount of energy and devotion put into it. 

IS. It is in general extremely important that the distinctive work of the 
American Committee for Relief in the Near East should not be weakened by 
the coining of the representatives of the Hoover organization ; in fact, the coin- 
ing of these seasoned workers makes it all the more obligatory on our com- 
mittee to carry on its own service with renewed energy and consecration. If 
our committee fails to do this it will be discredited in the estimation of the 
American ])eople and- will fail in the presence of one of the greatest humani- 
tarian opportunities that men have ever been called upon to meet and accept. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. H. T. Main. 

Mr. Main. I am adding as a supplement to this letter copies of a 
few telegrams that were sent by me shortly after I arrived in Tiflis : 

[Telegram to Heinz, Constantinople, March 10, 1919.] 

Am sending telegrams to Hatch and James regarding conditions here which 
require immediate treatment. Trust you will use utmost efforts to secure large 
amount from congressional appropriation. Flour sold at twelve and half to 
Britisli food commissioner at Batum. 



[Telegram to Cleveland Dodge, New York City, March 10, 1919.] 

Caucasus conditions frightful and menacing. Rapidly growing worse. It is 
concentration region for refugees from other parts. People starving; dying. 
Cannibalism affirmed by British officers. Cash urgently needed. We should 
have generous part of congressional appropriation. It must come quickly to 
avail. Have cabled James asking him to cooperate. It would greatly help us 
to know probable political future of Caucasus and Asia Minor. We need 
information. 

[Telegram to Secretary State, Washington, for Vickery, May 29, 1919.1 

I have been studying refugee concentration points along the former boundary 
line between Russian and Turkish Armenia. Alexandropol, a large (.'enter, and 
Etchmiadzin, a small one, are typical. In the one are 68,000 refugees, by 
actual census at our bread and soup stations. In the other there are 7,000. 
Refugees have streamed into these places hoping to find it possible to cross 
the border into their former homes in Turkish Armenia near Kars. Concen- 
tration at these two places and many others without food or clothing ami 
after a winter of exile in the Caucasus and beyond has produced a condition 
of horror unparalleled among the atrocities of the great war. On the streets 
of Alexandropol on the day of my arrival 190 corpses were picked up. This 
is far below the average per day. One-seventh of the refugees are dying each 
month. At Echmiadzin I looked for a time at a refugee burial. Seven bodies 
were thrown indiscriminately into a square pit as carrion and covered with 
the earth without any suggestion of care or pity. As I looked at the work- 
men I saw a hand protruding from the loose earth. It was a woman's hand 
and seemed to be stretched out in mute appeal. To me this hand reaching 
upward from the horrible pit symbolized starving Armenia. The workmen 
told me that the seven in this pit were the first load of 35 to be brought out 
from the village that morning. The cart had gone back for another load. 
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The refugees dare not go forward. They halt on the borderland ul their 
home. The Turk and Kurd and the Tartar have taken possession of their 
land and will hold it by force of arms. A line almost like a battle-line from 
the Black Sea region, where is located the Southwestern Republic with Kars 
as its capital, to the Caspian Sea, where Baku is the capital of the Azerbeijan 
republic, together with a line of Turks, Kurds, and Tartars between these 
two extremes holds the refugees where they are. The total number is more 
than 330,000. To these must be added the local inhabitants, also suffering 
indescribable hardships. The Allied forces on the Turkish side are not in 
sufficient numbers to dominate the situation. The only solution is a consider- 
able number of troops to be used as a policing force supplied by a mandatory 
power. Many Armenian soldiers would be available for such service. Such 
action must unhappily await the findings of the peace conference, and the votes 
of governing bodies. Every moment of delay means enlargement of existing 
horrors. 

The Armenian Republic on the Russian side of the line and our relief com- 
mittee working together are not able adequately to feed the refugees. Mean- 
while seeding time is here and passing. Another season of famine is inevi- 
table unless there is immediate action by some compelling power. The world 
appears to be unconscious of the overwhelming human tragedy that is being 
enacted in the Caucasus. The Turk and his racial confederates are carrying 
forward with growing efficiency the policy of extermination developed during 
the war by the method of starvation. Starvation is aided by typhus, and 
already as if in anticipation of the hot season cholera is developing. 

At this last moment can Christian civilization do something to restore and 
heal? In the emergency I have told the officials of the Armenian Republic that 
our committee would take .over the orphanages until some mandatory power 
is given authority to assist in establishing order and giving financial stability 
to the peoples concerned. This move on my part I firmly believe is demanded 
by the conditions and by the most elementary principles of humanity. Should 
our Government delay in reaching out a helping hand to these suffering people? 
The question of political expediency ought to be forgotten in the presence of 
this world catastrophe. These people look to America. Our Government is 
under moral obligations to respond. Give this wide publicity. Report to 
Dodge and Shaw. 

Main. 

Mr. Malcom. How many Armenians are there in the Armenian 
Republic which has been set up in this region known as Russian 
Armenia. 

Mr. Main. The general estimate is that there are nearly a million. 

Mr. Malcom. And do you think that that million is on the verge 
of starvation bv famine and destruction bv enemies that surround 
them? 

Mr. Main. When I left there it was generallv understood that there 
were about 500,000 refugees in Russian Armenia, who were on the 
point of starvation. That was the estimate of General Beach of the 
British intelligence office, and he had gotten his information from 
members of his staff who were located in various parts of Russian 
Armenia. I, as representing an American commission, accepted his 
figures and did not make any attempt to corroborate them. It would 
not have been possible for me to do so, as a matter of fact, 

I want to emphasize particularly my conviction that the only 
way — the best way, at any rate — to stabilize conditions in Asia Minor 
is to give some support to the Armenian Republic. I feel very 
strongly convinced of that. I regard it as absolutely certain that 
something can be done to stabilize that unhappy country if the Re- 
public of Armenia, with such treatment as they, by right, ought to be 
given, receives the support of the United States, or the allied nations, 
as may be decided. 
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Senator Harding. Let me interrupt you right there, Doctor. I am 
in sympathy with the Armenian Republic idea. How are we going 
to get Russia's approval of this thing? 

Mr. Malcom. It is not necessary. Was Russia's approval secured 
in the case of Poland ? 

Mr. Main. Of course that is a question that is international, and is 
beyond the reach of my ability ; and beyond the reach of anybody, it 
seems to me, because there is no Russia. 

Senator Harding. There is no Russia represented at the peace con- 
ference. 

Senator Williams. There is no government over all Russia now 
by anybody. The practical question there would be, whether you 
get the consent of Georgia. It will not be Russia. There will arise 
some questions of boundaries between the republic of Georgia and 
the republic of Armenia. 

Mr. Main. I presume that the peace conference is able to adjust 
those questions, and some sort of international body would take 
that up. 

Senator Williams. - Yes. 

Mr. Main. Of course there are other questions of a similar nature 
about Erivan, and so on. 

Senator Williams. Of course the people that have been negotiat- 
ing the treaty have already taken part of Russia — Russian Poland, 
for instance, and make it a part of Poland — and they did not wait 
for the consent of Russia simply because there was no Russia to 
consent. There were half a dozen different Russias, the Ukraine 
and the Letts, and so on, all divided and split up while the Bol- 
sheviki and the others were fighting. 

Senator Harding. What do you think. Doctor, of the probable 
effectiveness of a volunteer army, recruited in this country, equipped 
by the American Government, for stabilizing military affairs in the 
Armenian republic? 

Mr. Main. I think it would be very effective. 

Senator Harding. Do you think it would be ample? 

Mr. Main. You say a recruited military force. You did not sug- 
gest the number. 

Senator Harding. Well, of course, a division — whatever is neces- 
sary. What I mean by that is, if I can clarify it, we have the 
stumbling block of directing an organized American military force, 
I do not believe we can do it with a conscripted army. 

Mr. Main. No, I do not believe so. 

Senator Harding. But supposing we recruited the Armenians from 
the Allies, or wherever they are, and permitted the recruiting in 
America of a volunteer army composed practically of those of Ar- 
menian origin ; would that solve the problem of this Armenian Re- 
public? 

Mr. Main. I should think it would. The mere presence of an 
American force there under American authority would contribute at 
once 

Senator Williams. This would not be an American force. It 
would be a volunteer army. It would not be a force under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Mr. Main. You mean it would not be under our flag at all? 
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Senator Williams. It would not be under our flag, but under the 
Armenian flag; but it would be composed of American naturalized 
citizens, for the most part, of Armenian origin. 

Senator Harding. One more question. Mr. Smith, I think, sug- 
gested this to my mind. He spoke of sending marines and battle- 
ships to Haiti, etc. : Would the sending of an American naval vessel 
with marines to the Black Sea port of Batoum tend to the result you 
have spoken of? 

Mr. Main. It would contribute immediately, yes, to stabilize the 
situation. 

Senator Harding. The reason I asked you that is because, ap- 
parently, it would require no act of Congress to do that sort of a 
helpful thing; would it? 

Mr. Main. Well, but it has not been done. 

Senator Harding. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Main. I feel that Armenia is on the verge of extermination, 
and I feel that, if we are to save Armenia at all, something must be 
done quickly, and I am not here to say to the Senate how it shall 
be done; but I feel that within the next six months, if the British 
troops withdraw, unless something is done there will not be many 
Armenians left, and it will be a charge against humanity if that thins*- 
is allowed to go on. I feel very strongly that wav. 

■ Senator Harding. Suggestions to the Senate that are helpful are 
very welcome, and there would be no presumption on your part in 
suggesting. 

Mr. Main. No; there was not anything of that sort involved in 
my talk, and I do feel that whatever is done must be done quickly 
or Armenia is gone. 

Senator Harding. That would be one of the quick things to do> 
to send a battleship with marines right straight to that port. 

Mr. Main. I would be in favor of that, surely. I talked with 
Admiral Bristol and other men who were over there, and the gen- 
eral impression is, just as one talks in a very easy way in social inter- 
course, that American ships of war over there and American marines 
and American troops in adequate numbers would greatly contribute 
to the restoration of peace and order. 

Senator Harding. We might send them to Batoum with the same 
propriety that we have put them on the Dalmatian coast, might 
we not ? 

Mr. Main. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Are they properly on the Dalmatian coast ? 

Senator Harding. I spoke ironicalty. I allowed that to be in- 
ferred. 

Mr. Smith. We have not any interests on the Dalmatian coast. 

Senator Harding. Have you any inquiry that you want to make 
of the doctor, Senator Williams? 

Senator Williams. No ; only this suggestion. If before you leave 
you think of anything that you have in documentary shape that you 
think would be informing to the public and the Senators, I wish you 
would hand it to the stenographer to be printed in the hearings. 

Mr. Main. Here is a document that has been published, that might 
be helpful. 

Senator Williams. Very well ; let that go in the record. 
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(The document referred to is here printed in the record in full, a& 
follows:) 

America's Duty in Armenia. 

[This paper by Dr. Main shows with irresistible logic that America has a sacred mission 
to perform in the liberation of Armenia. (James W. Gerard.)] 

(The map referred to below is not here reproduced.) 

Armenia as it will reappear on the map, according to the terms of a memo- 
randum officially presented by the delegation of integral Armenia to the peace 
conference in Paris on February 26, 1919: Area, between 125,000 and 135,000 
square miles. Population, 4,300,000, divided approximately as follows: Ar- 
menians, 2,500,000 (there are about 1,000,000 more Armenians in other parts of 
the world ) ; other Christians, 500,000 ; Turks, Circassians, Arabs, Persians. 500,- 
000 ; Tartars, 300.000 ; Kurds, 200,000 ; other religions, 300,000. 

The American Committee for the Independence of Armenia. — Executive com- 
mittee: James W. Gerard, chairman; Charles Evans Hughes; Elihu Root; 
Henry Cabot Lodge ; John Sharp Williams ; Alfred E. Smith ; Frederic Courtland 
Penfield ; Charles W. Eliot ; Cleveland H. Dodge. 

General committee: Charles Evans Hughes, honorary chairman; James W. 
Gerard, chairman; William Jennings Bryan; Alton B. Parker; Elihu Root; 
Henry Cabot Lodge; John Sharp Williams; Charles S. Thomas; Lyman Abbott; 
Gov. Bartlett, New Hampshire ; James L. Barton ; Gov. Beeckman, Rhode Island ; 
Alice Stone Blackwell ; Charles J. Bonaparte ; Gov. Boyle, Nevada ; Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler ; Gov. Campbell, Arizona ; Gov. Carey, Wyoming ; Gov. Catts, Florida ; 
Gov. Cooper, South Carolina ; Gov. Cox, Ohio ; Charles Stewart Davison ; Right 
Rev. J. H. Darlington; Cleveland H. Dodge; Gov. Dorsey, Georgia; Charles W. 
Eliot ; Right Rev. William F. Faber ; Admiral Bradley A. Fiske ; Lindley M. Gar- 
rison ; James Cardinal Gibbons ; Martin H. Glynn ; Samuel Gompers ; Madison 
Grant; Lloyd C. Griscom; Gov. Harding, Iowa; Gov. Harrington, Maryland; 
Albert Bushnell Hart: Sara Duryea Hazen; Myron T. Herrick; John Grier Hib- 
ben; Gov. Holcomb, Connecticut; Hamilton Holt'; George A. Hurd; Richard M. 
Hurd ; Henry W. Jessup ; Robert Ellis Jones ; Gov. Larrazolo, New Mexico ; Gov. 
Lister, Washington ; Edward C. Little ; Julian W. Mack ; Norman E. Mack ; Wil- 
liam T. Manning ; Elizabeth Marbury ; Right Rev. William H. Moreland ; Gov. 
Norbeck, South Dakota ; Frederic C. Penfifeld : George Haven Putnam ; Right Rev. 
P. N. Rhinelander ; Ernest W. Riggs ; William Henry Roberts ; Gov. Robertson, 
Oklahoma ; Jacob G. Schurman ; Gov. Smith, New York ; Gov. Sproul, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Oscar S. Straus ; Right Rev. A. C. Thompson ; Gov. Townsend, jr., Dela- 
ware ; Right Rev. B. D. Tucker ; Right Rev. William W. Webb ; Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler ; Everett P. Wheeler ; Right Rev. J. R. Winchester ; Stephen S. Wise ; 
Gov. Withycombe, Oregon*; Gov. Yager, Porto Rico. 

[By John Hanson Thomas Main, 1 president Grinnell College.] 

I am in no mood this morning for. a formal address. The atmosphere of the 
place from which I have come still lingers with me. I have come out of a 
welter of human misery, the like of which perhaps, is without parallel in the 
history of the race. Life, the most precious gift of God to man, where I have 
been has been treated as if it were the cheapest .thing. Five hundred thousand 
(some estimates name 750,000) were starving to death in exile. There in exile 
was a nation dispossessed. Nations have been on the point of starvation before, 
but not dispossesed and in exile. 'The Armenians were starving away from 
home. This represents a new agony in the history of the world. A half million 
or more dying, homesick, without a crust ; dying on the streets and in the alleys 
and in the by-ways; in strange villages, in strange cities, and in strange places. 
Can you imagine the horror of such a situation? 

The last of March I was in the town of Alexaudropol, a town of perhaps 
35,000 people. I went up and down the streets to study the situation. Snow 
was on the hills yet, for this is a town 4,000 feet in elevation, surrounded by 
hills and mountains ; ice and slush were on the streets. Sixty thousand refugees 



1 Dr. Main was In Russian Armenia as a special commissioner for the American Com- 
mittee for Relief in the near East from March 1 to May 17. The foregoing extracts from 
a baccalaureate address, delivered by him on June 22, 1919, contain valuable information 
on the conditions which now obtain in northern Armenia, and they also interpret, we 
believe, the mind and conscience of America with reference to world questions. (The 
American Committee for the Independence of Armenia.) 
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from Turkish Armenia were on the streets, in the passages, lying huddled to- 
gether in the doorways. There were children, many of them less than a year 
old ; there were old men, very few young men, scattered about in this town of 
desolation, without hope, yet still clinging to the hope that they might even yet 
return home — home to them being devastated Turkish Armenia. Multiply this 
number by five or ten or more, and reproduce for yourselves this condition in 
other places. Watch these people, delicate women, many of them, plucking up 
the sprouting grass by the roots for food; note the sanitary conditions; note 
the prophecy of disease and death already expressing itself; note the men 
dying in your presence. In a walk of two blocks, four men fell dead before 
me in Alexandropol. Go out in the morning and watch them pick up the 
corpses of the night before; 190 of them were picked up the first morning I 
was in this town. Go into the refugee graveyards and notice the descrated 
graves and skeletons lying out on the ground, from which had been taken the 
llesh. 

With all the horrors of those suggestions before me yet, what can I say 
this "morning in this happy place? Yet all this that I have been sketching to 
you in these brief words was in view of the mountains, beautiful in the dis- 
tance ; in view of the hills near at hand ; and there above those mountains and 
hills was the glory of sky, and in the air was the opening promise of the coming 
spring; and in the trees the birds were singing. All nature, if we but looked 
up and off, was passing beautiful. There is no country in the world more 
beautiful than this, when we look at it as nature, as God made it and gave it to 
those people and to the world. This, all of this, the horror and the beauty, 
was in this world of ours. In this world where America is, where are the 
fertile plains and the rivers, where are the " pastures clothed with flocks," 
where are " the valleys covered over with corn " ; where also is our boasted free 
government. 

This Russian Armenia, with its exiles from Turkish Armenia, with its con- 
centration of human misery, and our America which we rejoice in this day, 
are both in the same little world — not as far apart actually to-day as Massachu- 
setts and Iowa were apart when this college was founded. I came from the 
Caucasus to New York in 10 days of actual travel. It was actually 13 days, 
but I was on a slow steamer and the time might have been reduced on a ship 
of ordinary speed to 10 days. Ten days of actual travel ! This is all that is 
necessary to come from Tiflis to New York; and this may become a common 
thing if transportation is provided between New York and Batum, a seaport on 
the Black Sea. 

I never think of the Armenian people, a part of them struggling to establish 
a government in Russian Armenia, a part in exile, longing to go back home to 
Turkish Armenia, without thinking of America. This people has a claim on 
America. God forbid that we should sit here in the quiet of this place and 
ignore it. If we do, we are committing a sin in th£ sight of Heaven. Every 
struggling people has a claim on America. If I can make this class under- 
stand this one thing, I shall have achieved my purpose this morning. 

America has no right to proclaim her Government as an ideal Government 
or to talk about an ideal government unless when the call comes she is will- 
ing to give an expression of it practically to those who need it and who 
want it. Our Congressmen sometimes give us the impression that they 
regard themselves and the fathers as having made something over here 
on this side of the sea to set off by itself, something remote, 3,000 miles away, 
and separated from the rest of the world by an impassible barrier. They 
venture to say that we are not interested in the problems over there and 
are not to be contaminated by contact with them or their problems and their 
perplexities and their territorial confusions. America is good enough for 
us; of course it is good enough, and if we understand what we are saying 
we may repeat the slogan we hear so often to-day, " Let us "be Americans." 
But we can not be Americans unless we adjust ourselves to the eternal pur- 
pose in the mind of the race to achieve freedom, which purpose was implanted 
in the race by the eternal God. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦** 

This Government is expressive of the capacity of man for self-government, 
but, more than that, it is a prophecy that he is going on in the way of self- 
government, and that he will create something better in the future than he 
has created in the past. For, God forbid, that we should think that we have 
reached the end of this business of self-government. This Government is 
the evolution of to-day for this generation — the evolution in us and through 
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us of the divine purpose that man should have the chance of a free life. 
It represents the growth of some thousands of years, and it was not created 
anew back in 1875. Why, this Government is no more an experiment than 
this globe is an experiment in world building. It is an expression, this globe 
is, just one little expression among many great ones, of the creative proc- 
esses going on forever. This world is a part of the nature of things, that 
expresses itself in this wide universe, just as this Government is an expres- 
sion of the nature of things in the human soul — an expression of the creative 
energy unfolding itself gradually out of the spirit of man. We grow together. 
We are partners in an infinite plan. I do not know that this Government 
of ours in this form is going to endure. You do not know. I hope it will. 
******* 

* * * I venture to recall that exposition of the social principle, of the* 
governmental principle — the eternal social principle, the eternal governmental 
principle — found in the parable of the Good Samaritan. This parable does 
not belong merely to Galilee; it does not belong merely to the first century 
of our Christian era. It belongs to all time. And it covers the whole realm 
of social and political relationships for men of action, for politicians, for 
statesmen, for all people who are agents to carry forward the world to better 
things. If our public men and our Congressmen could get this fundamental 
fact into their consciousnesses and so approach the problems of this critical 
time, this world would go on a little better. 

It applies, the principles of that parable, to this dispossessed and beaten 
and bruised country that I have been talking about, and we over here are in 
danger of being like the priest and the Levite who went by on the other side. 
They drew unto themselves; they were content with their own business. 
They have become a reproach to the human race and a by-word and a stench 
in the nostrils of the generations of men that have come since then. Why? 
Simply because they passed by. They were mighty nice people, no doubt, 
this priest and this Levite. They simply passed by. And yet this world, this 
Government of ours, is doing the same thing all the time in one way or 
another. Nevertheless, we hold the priest and Levite up to eternal con- 
demnation for doing what they did — the very thing that we are in danger 
of doing. 

Will this Government of ours pass by on the other side? If it does, it will 
be and ought to be open to the condemnation of the world. 

If this Government is asked to take a mandatory for any portion of Asia 
Minor, it should say, "Yes!" Why? Well, there are many reasons, but 
one of them is because the Armenians want it so. Every Armenian with 
whom I talked on this subject, whether Russian or Turkish Armenian, 
whether high or low, whether rich or poor, said, " We want America. America 
is our only hope." I heard that hundreds of times, just those words. Are 
we going to listen to that call or are we not? 

In the next place America helped to win this war. She did not do it all, 
but she helped win this war, and probably it would not have been won if 
we had not gone in. Moreover, America, chiefly through its President, formu- 
lated the ideals for which we were fighting in this war. He did this as no* 
other man. It will so be written in the histories of the world. He formulated 
the ideals of democracy — applied them to this world war and announced to 
the peoples of the earth that we were fighting for those ideals. 

And, in the third place, we have had much to say about the terms of peace. 

Now, taking these three things together, let me affirm with all the emphasis, 
that I can command that America has implicitly committed herself to assist in 
carrying forward to successful completion the terms of the peace treaty. From 
the point of view of political, international obligation there is no escape for 
America. If she withdraws, it will be simple desertion. 

But suppose we are not asked to take a mandatory. Then I say America 
has a right to demand it. America went into this war with no selfish aims, 
with no territorial ambitions, with no boundary problems. Just why she went 
into the war has repeatedly been stated — to make the world safe for democracy 
and a better place to live in, in contrast with the claims of the opposing nations- 
that might makes right. 

But it is a question of duty. America should demand the privilege of help- 
ing a dispossessed people that needs help, should help this people to come to- 
self-consciousness as a governing power. America should not wait to be asked. 
Her duty is clear. The conditions of scores of years make the appeal; if we- 
do not understand, we are merely obtuse. 
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We hear that it will cost much if we go into the business. The humiliation 
of such a statement ! We have spent thousands of millions to wage this war, 
and to fight the battles how many millions have died! Nobody knows the 
whole bloody story. And now shall we say it is going to cost us money if 
peradventure we do something to make the principle for which we fought secure 
in the world? How contemptible it is! Why, the problems of this war are 
just getting formulation. Men and women, we have not won the war yet. We 
fought the battles; we are on the eve of declaring peace, but the important 
problems that have been thrown upon the world as a result of this war — those 
problems we are just beginning to discover, just beginning to formulate them. 
And whether or not we win this war will depend upon how we solve those 
problems. We are a part of the whole business, whether we think so or not. 
America is concerned with every problem of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

It is a privilege and a duty we can not escape. 

******* 

We are told that a mandatory will be a difficult thing. Well, of course. 
There are many difficult things that we ought to do, that we must do, whether 
we want to do them or not. But the Armenians are worth any cost of time and 
labor or money that may be involved. The Armenians are the one stabilizing 
influence in the group of nations that dwell in the region between the Caucasus 
Mountains and Constantinople. I want to say it again, they are the one 
stabilizing influence. They have the social virtues. They adhere to the recog- 
nized standards of everyday life. They believe in property rights. They 
believe in human rights. They are willing to work. They are eager to learn. 
As a stabilizing influence, if given national unity under proper guidance, the 
Armenians will be a genuine power in upbuilding an old civilization, a modern 
civilization in the Near East. Trouble! Why, the trouble would be small 
compared with the result to be achieved. Furthermore, this Government of 
ours was created in trouble and in dire distress; it was created to help the 
world out of trouble and, if necessary, to make trouble. On the trouble that 
men take and on the service that men give depend the salvation of the race. 

For centuries the Armenian people have maintained themselves as a national 
unit, as a racial group. They have held to their ideals, to their religion. They 
have maintained themselves till now. At this moment they hold out their 
hands to America and say, " Help us ; our only hope is in you. Give us a rule 
of justice, a rule of equity before the law. Teach us the ways of fellowship 
in democracy." This is the supreme reason why America should ask a manda- 
tory relationship to Armenia. 

This Nation of ours is the custodian of a great trust, namely, the last expres- 
sion of organized democracy, the last great expression of the divine insistence 
on a free life, the last expression, I say, in government with genuine world 
interest and relationship. Shall we wrap that trust up in a napkin and hide 
it? Shall we retire within ourselves? Shall we not ask the question, "Who is 
our neighbor? " Shall we not hear the command of God and the command of 
the human race, " Help one another " ? 

Mr. Malcom. Do you think, Dr. Main, that the landing of some 
troops at Batoum would keep the railroad line open? 

Mr. Main. It would contribute, decidedly. 

Mr. Malcom. How many troops do you think it would need to 
keep the line open to Erivan, because that is essential to carry food 
there ? 

Mr. Main. I do not think it would require many troops. I think 
the Georgian Government would yield to the influence of the 
United States and be open to argument in that c.ise, or to diplo- 
matic discussion at any rate. My impression has been all along 
that 15,000 or 20,000 troops contributed by America in some fashion 
or other — I do not say in what fashion — would stabilize that entire 
country. 

Mr. Malcom. You mean 15,000 or 20,000 troops under the Ameri- 
ican flag? 

# Mr. Main. Well, I had not thought of that. That is a new phase; 
of it I had assumed that of course if American troops went there 
they would go under the American flag. 
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Senator Harding. I do not think they can go any other way. 

Mr. Main. I inferred from what you said about suspending the 
law as to foreign enlistments, that possibly 

Senator Harding. The landing of Marines is one proposition; 
but the other proposition about which I asked you was the recruiting 
of an army of American Armenians in this country, which we would 
undertake to equip. 

Mr. Main. And that would not be sent under the American flag? 

Senator Harding. No. 

Mr. Main. I should say 15,000 troops could stabilize that country. 

Senator Williams. Do you know how many troops the British 
had from Batoum to Bakou ? 

Mr. Main. There was no definite statement given us. 

Senator Williams. Do you know from any source? 

Mr. Main. The British themselves would not report this, but there 
was a general belief that there were 20,000. 

Mr. Jaquith. There were 16,000 troops in the Caucasus on the 
1st of June, including a large contingent of Indian troops. In fact, 
most of the troops in the Caucasus under the British were Indian 
guards. 

Senator Williams. I understand that, but you mean the total 
British force was 16,000? 

Mr. Jaquith. The total force 

Senator Williams. The total force in the Caucasus? 

Mr. Jacquith. In the Caucasus was 16,000. 

Senator Williams. Bakou and Batoum and all the railway lines to 
outlying points being protected? 

Mr. Jaquith. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harding. Did you come in contact with the Armenian 
military organization at all? 

Mr. Main. Yes; I saw them at various times. 

Senator Harding. It has been reported here that they number 
approximately 30,000, but that only about 6,000 are prepared for 
service. 

Mr. Main. That was the understanding that I had. 

Senator Harding. What would be the effect of aiding in the equip- 
ment of that army? 

Mr, Main. I think it would be very salutary and helpful. 

Senator Harding. Do you think if the Armenian Army was 
equipped with rifles and machine guns and light artillery they could 
stabilize the situation ? 

Mr. Main. I do; yes. 

Senator Williams. And plenty of ammunition, of course. 

Mr. Main. I do. My feeling has been all along that there should 
be cooperation extended by the other nations — by some nation, the 
British, or if not, by the United States — to give courage and hope to 
the Armenian people. We must remember all the time that the 
Armenian people have been under an autocratic Government for 
500 or 600 years, and they do not know how to exercise as yet the 
functions or government very well. They ought to be protected and 
helped and led along so that gradually they would be able to as- 
sume the functions of government in some rational way. I should 
think it unfortunate if we were to leave Armenia to take care of 
herself — I mean the world. I am not trying to impose an obligation 
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on the part of the United States, except that I think there is a moral 
obligation on the United States to give more, as contrasted with 
other nations over there. 

Senator Harding. I quite sympathize with that point of view. I 
want to get at this. I will ask you the question and you can answer- 
it or not as you please. Did you encounter evidences of a manifest 
design to draw us into sponsorship for that country? 

Mr. Main. The general impression I had from the British people 
was that they expected America to come in; and Gen. Beach and 
others who talked about it would simply say, " We hope America 
will come in and take charge of Armenia." That is about the way 
they put it. Now, you could not interpret that as design on their 
part, but it may have been design. 

Senator Harding. Did anybody say to you that it had been sug- 
gested at the peace conference by our representatives that we would 
do that ? 

Mr. Main. Yes, I heard that repeatedly; and I had hoped that 
it was true, as a matter of fact. My own feeling on the subject is 
that America — I am speaking of the American people from the 
humanitarian point of view — is under a moral obligation to see 
that Armenia has a chance. That is all. I feel pretty sure, as Mr. 
Smith said, that the only race in Asia Minor that is capable of de- 
veloping from the point of view of education and from the point 
of view of culture, as we understand that word, and from the point 
of view of steadiness of character, from the point of view of ad- 
hering to the ordinary social standards of life, are the Armenians at 
the present time, and if you were to give those people a chance in a 
district included in Asia Minor, that they would gradually contrib- 
ute to the stabilizing of the whole country. The Turks and the 
Tartars and the Kurds are not able to do it. 

Mr. Malcolm. You mean the whole of Armenia — integral Ar- 
menia ? 

Mr. Main. Yes. 

Senator Williams. Let us ask you a leading question — what a 
lawyer would regard as a leading question : Is it not your opinion 
that if we hold up this Government until it has a chance to organize 
itself, then the Armenians can take care of themselves? 

Mr. Main. I have felt that way ; yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. In other words, the danger at the beginning is 
the danger of disorganization, and the inability to organize owing to 
the chaotic condition of everything around them i 

Mr. Main. Certainly. The Armenian Government at the present 
moment has not a ghost of a chance unless it has some sort of help 
from outside ; that is my feeling about it, that it has not a ghost of 
a chance ; and it will not be six months until the Armenian Republic 
will be gone. 

Senator Williams. It can not keep its feet on one place long 
enough to stand up. 

Senator Harding. I am going to ask you the question that every 
objector raises. 

Mr. Main. Yes, sir. ^ * 

Senator Harding. Why do you feel that this Republic, 6,000 miles 
away, should assume this responsibility, when there are kindred 
civilizations in Europe, right at hand? 
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Mr. Main. That question could be answered in various ways. In 
the first place, the United States has been interested in Armenia for 
100 years ; that is, the people of the United States. 

Senator Harding. I understand that. 

Mr. Main. They have established schools over there, colleges and 
missionary schools, and they have felt a fraternal interest in Ar- 
menia for 100 years, and the Armenian people have reciprocated, and 
the Armenians with one accord look to America as their salvation. 
They do not look to England in that way ; they do not look to France 
in that way or to Italy in that way. There is a spiritual interrela- 
tionship between Armenia and the United States which, to my mind, 
imposes upon the people of the United States — I say, the people of 
the United States — a moral obligation. England has no such in- 
terest in Armenia. England has her way open to India through 
Mesopotamia; she has another way open through Palestine; and, 
as Mr. Smith said, England has been heavily burdened by this war 
and does not see why she should be called upon to protect Armenia. 
I feel very strongly that England is right in that view. 

Senator Harding. She has not hesitated to burden herself with 
anything that she wanted. 

Mr. Main. I think England has got to do something to rehabilitate 
herself, and to restore her financial condition. There is no possibilty 
of doing it in Mesopotamia. There is a way to do it if she keeps 
the way open to India. 

But America has been interested in Armenia from the moral 
point of view, from the educational point of view, and from the 
Christian civilization point of view, and it seems to me for America 
to withdraw now, after having gone into the war and assumed 
obligations in connection with the war to assist in carrying out the 
terms of peace, that she would be neglecting a moral obligation — 
denying a moral obligation. 

Senator Harding. I quite agree with that and do not want to 
seem to be in the position of arguing. I am trying to clarify. 

Mr. Main. That is all right. Go on. 

Senator Harding. The British premier has stated precisely the 
same sentiment. Lloyd-George and the President are in accord in 
that sentiment. But when the war ends, Great Britain comes along 
and takes whatever may serve her interests, and then apparently 
withdraws from the burden of the rest, which she does not selfishly 
require. 

Mr. Main. That may be. Nevertheless, eliminating England from 
the situation, it seems to me, quite regardless of what England's 
selfish desires are in the case, that America has a privilege and an 
obligation there. 

Senator Harding. Would the same argument take us to Korea ? 

Mr. Main. We have never had any spiritual relationship with 
Korea. We have had with Armenia. 

Senator Harding. We have the same missionary interest. 

Mr. Main. Only in a very slight degree. 

Senator Harding. Except that Armenia is wholly Christian, and 
Korea is not. 

141717—19 7 
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Senator Williams. Oh, Mr. Chairman, Korea is really a part of 
the territory of Japan, and these people are seeking to stand up 
alone and seeking help while they get on their feet. 

Mr. Main. They are seeking independence. 

Senator Williams. I wanted to ask you for your opinion, at any 
rate, as to this: If we showed a disposition to cooperate with the 
Armenians and give them some help, military and naval, whether 
then there would not be cooperation not only on the part of Great 
Britain but of Fiance and Italy; Great Britain, being relieved of 
the entire burden would be willing, perhaps, to do her part, and 
P'rance and Italy would be willing to do theirs. Of course that is all 
conjecture; but what is your notion about it? 

Mr. Main. I think that any movement that was backed up by the 
governments involved in this terrible situation would contribute to 
peace and order there. But there is no such movement at present. 
England is threatening to withdraw. 

Senator Harding. Now, I want to tell you, I am a lot in sympathy 
with this whole situation. I do not want to give you a wrong im- 
pression. 

Mr. Main. You are not. 

Senator Harding. But you have expressed an opinion in reply 
to Senator Williams's question. Ought not this to come from the 
peace conference in Paris rather than from the people in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Main. The peace conference does not seem to be doing any- 
thing. 

Senator Harding. At least, then, we will place some of the blame 
where it belongs. 

Mr Main. In the meantime the Armenians are being slaughtered. 

Senator Harding. I know ; that is the pity of it. 

Mr. Main. If the United States Senate can do anything, then I 
beg the United States Senate to do it. 

Senator Harding. Of course, we can not do anything without the 
cooperation of the House. 

Mr. Main. Well, of course 

Senator Williams. Mr. Chairman, as to the pea<5e conference 
doing something, of course, the peace conference has not yet taken 
hold of the Turkish situation. I mean, it has not completed its work 
on the subject. That will all be settled as a part of the treaty of 
peace with Turkey. 

Mr. Main. The point that I am trying to get at is, what authority 
is there for establishing boundaries for modern Europe? Where 
does that authority rest ; on the peace conference ? 

Senator Harding. Exactly. There is no other authority. 

Mr. Main. What can we do to secure the attention, to this appalling 
situation, of the peace conference ? 

Senator Williams. All we can do about the boundaries is to 
recognize the Republic of Armenia with certain boundaries. We can 
do that; just as we* could, if we wanted to, recognize the independence 
of Mesopotamia to-morrow. 

Mr. Malcom. We can recognize the independence of the whole of 

Armenia in the same way. 

Senator Harding. We can do precisely what this resolution pro- 
vides. We can ask the peace conference to do that. We only give 
the expressed sentiment of legislative America. 
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Mr. Main. Of course, I have given my voice to the resolution. I 
have reaffirmed everything that Mr. Smith said on that point. 

Senator Williams. We could do not only what this resolution ex- 
pressly proposes, but if America chose, it could recognize the inde- 
pendence of Armenia in that region. But, of course, we do not want 
to do that, because that would be taking upon us the functions of 
the commissioners and conferees who are arranging the world peace ; 
so that Senator Lodge thought that it was wise to go only that far. 

Mr. Main. My interest in the situation at the present moment is 
to save the Armenians. Now, whatever can be done by the Senate 
and the peace conference, to do that, ought to be done, and I do 
not think that we ought to consider the question of the obligation 
of Great Britain, or her selfish interests, or anything of that sort. 
Armenia appeals to us, and has done it from the first. I was not 
in Tiflis 15 minutes before I heard from Armenians, " America is 
our only hope." 

Senator Harding. But there you have overlooked the big question 
that must be considered by the Senate and by the Congress. Any- 
thing we do here other than a purely humane w r ork is essentially an 
act of belligerency. 

Mr. Main. Yes; I understand. 

Senator Harding. Mr. Smith conveyed to us the inference, 
whether he wanted to do so or not, that somebody was insisting on 
the maintenance of the Turkish Empire. 

Mr. Smith. I repeat it, and take the responsibilit} 7 for it. 

Senator Harding. Now, if that be true, somebody in the allied 
forces is favorable to the Turkish ambition. That is a fair state- 
ment, is it? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harding. So that you are embarking on a course that 
brings us in conflict ultimately with some of our Allies; so that 
you can not ignore the British and French position in the matter. 
You do not know what their wishes are in this case. 

Mr. Smith. One moment. I desire not to argue, but if the British 
troops are in the Caucasus now, any of them at all, and they have 
not committed any act of belligerency or done any hostile act to 
any of their Allies, how could we be doing any hostile aict if we 
supplanted them, war weary as they are and leaving things undone? 

Senator Williams. What I propose to do in this resolution is a 
casus belli if Turkey chooses to make it such, but my reliance was 
that Turkey by no means would choose to make it such. 

Senator Harding. Yes; I agree to that. But reaching back fur- 
ther, who is back of Turkey? 

Mr. Smith. Mav I ask vou and Senator Williams whether it was 
an act of belligerency when we sent troops into South America ana 
into Haiti? We have 200 American workers now in danger in 
Armenia. Are we going to withdraw and not send Marines to pro- 
tect them? We would send them if those people were in Cuba. It 
is merely a matter of distance in this case; but the battleship Arizona 
is over there and she can turn and run up the Black Sea perfectly 
well. 

Senator Harding. I do not think that it was an act of belligerency 
in every case; and the onty thing to be considered in this case is 
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whether or not some one is especially in any way interested in the* 
Turkish future, so that they will take issue with us. 

Senator Williams. There is a difference between an act of bel- 
ligerency and furnishing another nation with a casus belli that they 
may consider an act of belligerency if they choose. There is no 
doubt about that being an act of belligerency that would justify Tur- 
key ; but I am relying upon it that she is in no condition to consider 
whether she is justified, just as she has already considered when wc- 
took Constantinople and put these other troops in there and took 
possession. 

Mr. Malcom. But you are talking about the Armenian Republic 
in Russia. Therefore it has no bearing on the Turkish situation 
any more than our sending troops to Archangel has on the Turk- 
ish situation, just at present. 

Senator Harding. That is true, and it is not true. We are pro- 
posing in our resolution to create an Armenian Republic out of a 
considerable portion of Turkey, too. 

Mr. Malcom. I am especially interested in, and beg this commit- 
tee to do this, to send immediate help to protect and maintain the 
life of a million or two Armenians concentrated in the north, in the 
Armenian Republic. If this population perishes this coming winter, 
there will be no Armenians to constitute a future Armenian State. 

Senator Harding. We have gone rather far afield in this discus- 
sion. I suggest that we take a recess until 2.30 o'clock. Let us 
finish these hearings to-day. I have taken the liberty of saying 
that we would hear any of these gentlemen who are citizens of 
Armenia. 

Senator Williams. Very well. I feel we have taken a certain 
jurisdiction over the subject by hearing American citizens on the 
same subject, and of course, there is no reason why you should not 
hear those people. 

(At 12.30 o'clock p. in. the subcommittee took a recess until 2 
o'clock p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the taking of the recess, at 2 
o'clock p. in. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. H. T. MAIN— Resumed. 

Senator Harding. Dr. Main, was there something else you wanted 
to say? 

Mr. Main. I wanted to reemphasize, with all the possible energy 
I can command, what I said this morning with regard to Senator 
Williams' resolution. I think that it should be passed. I think 
my colleagues here, Mr. Smith and Mr. Jaquith, will agree with 
me on that, and that it will furnish the means of saving Armenia. 
I do not see how Armenia can be saved unless your resolution is 
passed and acted upon. It is very well, of course, to consider the 
possibility of getting a volunteer army consisting of Americans and 
Armenians who may £0 over there ; but it will take six months to do 
it, and in the meantime the Armenian Republic would be wiped 
out and the Armenian people would be further destroyed. Condi- 
tions are such at the present moment that we dare not do anything to 
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delay the situation. I feel strongly convinced of that — so strongly 
that I can scarcely talk of it without emotion. The situation has 
impressed itself upon my mind so that I think of it night and day; 
and I think if Armenia is to be saved and the Armenian people — 
and I think they are essential to the stabilization and civilization of • 
Asia Minor — they have got to be saved at once; and I think that 
the United States ought to go ahead in that matter. I think it is 
up to us to do something to vindicate ourselves as the promoters of 
Christian civilization and good order in that part of the world, 
where the people are looking to us to do it. I mean by " the people " 
the Armenian people. I am not interested in the cross currents of 
interest that may be involved in this or that opinion for or against. 
I believe that it is the duty of America to see that something in the 
interest of humanity is done there. We must do it, it seems to me, 
in order to vindicate our right to be called a Christian nation. I feel 
so strongly about this, as I said a moment ago, that I can not speak 
of it without emotion. I believe that the judgment of mankind 
would condemn us if we allowed conditions to go forward as they 
seem to be going now, without doing something to help the Armenian 
people. 

I think that is all I want to say about that, to any extent; but I 
feel very strongly about it, and I can hardly talk of it without 
breaking down. 

Senator Harding. You gave to the stenographer the matter that 
you wanted inserted in the record, did you ? 

Mr. Main. Yes, sir. I think that is sufficient from me. 

Mr. Malcom. The next witness is Mr. H. C. Jaquith, assistant 
secretary of the Near East Relief Committee. 

Senator Harding. Will you proceed, Mr. Jaquith ? 

STATEMENT OF ME. H. C. JAQUITH, ASSISTANT SECBETABY OF 

THE NEAB EAST BELIEF COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Jaquith. My name is H. C. Jaquith; residence, New York; 
No. 1 Madison Avenue. 

The only contribution that I have to make in addition to what Mr. 
Smith and Dr. Main have made is to supplement by a few pictures 
which I took the first week in June and the last week in May, to- 
gether with a map which I had Capt. Moore mark for me at the time 
I w T as in Tiflis, and to place before you the facts regarding the 
amount of money and the personnel that are already operating in 
the Caucasus, and the relation of that personnel to our committee. 

Senator Harding. Do you mean the representatives of your relief 
^organization ? 

Mr. Jaquith. Under Col. Haskell. 

(Mr. Jaquith here exhibited a number of photographs to the com- 
mittee.) 

In Paris, with Mr. Smith, Mr. Hoover, and Mr. Morganthau, ac- 
tion was taken with the peace council to secure some form of political , 
authority for some representative to go into the Caucasus. That 
was taken independent of the pjeace conference, and instigated by 
people acting in a private capacity, and as a result of that activity 
Col. Haskell was appointed at the request of Mr. Hoover and given 
power from the peace council as high commissioner. There being 
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no funds available at that particular time from Government sources, 
and the American relief administration fund having been closed on 
the 30th of June by act of Congress, the Near East relief committee 
was asked if we would be willing to contribute a definite amount of 
money to finance Col. Haskell's additional personnel that ought to be 
sent into the Caucasus, and the railroad transportation officers to 
replace the British that were being withdrawn from the Caucasus. 
The committee voted to expend $500,000 per month for the months 
of August, September, October, and November. 

Senator Harding. $2,000,000 in all? 

Mr. Jaquith. Yes, sir. Since the first of the year we have ex- 
pended in the Caucasus $4,750,000. That is in addition to the $8,000,- 
000 expended by the American relief administration, and they have 
placed at the disposal of the people in the Caucasus 31,000 tons of 
flour. There are 5.000 tons of flour per month being distributed at 
present, which were allocated before the 1st of July, and that flour 
supply will last until the 1st of December, 1919. The value in flour 
is about $600,000, making the expenditure of American money at 
present in the Caucasus $1,100,000 per month, $600,000 of that being 
from Government sources and $500,000 from private philanthropy. 

The flour supply will be exhausted, according to Col. Haskell's 
cablegram, the 1st of December. The Near East Committee ob- 
ligated itself to spend only $500,000 a month for those four months; 
so that, aside from the pressing wants of military cooperation, our 
committee on last Monday met to consider the other pressing ques- 
tions of continuing the relief which, according to Col. Haskell's 
cablegram, must be continued until the crops of 1920 are in, and 
the sending of 7,000 tons of flour per month, for it is very difficult 
to realize, but it is the fact that the day I left Erivan there was just 
enough flour in the city of Erivan to supply half enough bread for 
the Erivan children, to say nothing about the adults. Fortunately a 
caravan of flour had left Tiflis for Erivan, which I met on the way. 
But there was nothing in the stores, money was of no value, and the 
exchange of goods was the only way that the life that was maintained 
in the Caucasus was continued. So that those are the facts, so far as 
the committee is concerned. 

There were 55 American officers who went out with Col Haskell. 
Some of them had been with him in Roumania. Some of tjiem went 
from Paris. These men have been scattered through the interior 
of what is called Armenia, and have been appointed governors over 
various governments and communities in the Armenian Republic. 
These officers, furthermore, have been, by mutual agreement between 
Azerbaijan and Georgia, gjiven the power of life and death and the 
administration over the disputed territories between these two re- 
publics. Of course, that is merely a nominal arrangement on the 
basis of moral persuasion, because there are but one or two men in 
each of those communities, with nothing to maintain order or to back 
up their authority. 

According to Col. Haskell the British troops have been withdrawn 
except in the vicinity of Batoum. 

Senator Harding. Does the map you have here indicate the lines 
of the proposed republic ? 

Mr. Jaquith. Yes, sir. This was drawn by Capt. Moore, in Tiflis, 
who was the head of the American mission. This territory in here 
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(indicating the Republic of Armenia on map] is definitely Armenian. 
le marked this [indicating] because it was what he called "no man's 
land" — disputed territory. 

Senator Wiixiams. What is the name of that? What province is 
it in? 

Mr. Jaquith. It is no province. It is just a river valley that 
runs down north of Karaklis and south of the Georgian town which 
is the farthest on the railway. That is territory disputed by the 
Tartar government of Azerbaijan [indicating on map]. 

Senator Williams. Is there some way of determining the Armen- 
ian part of the country and the Tartar part, or are they mixed up in-, 
extricably in vilayets? 

Mr. Jaquith. This part is mixed up [indicating]. This part north 
of this line is Armenia. 

Mr. Malcom. That is, north of Nakhichevan is Armenian and 
south of Nakhichevan is not wholly Armenian. 

Mr. Jaquith. It is difficult to divide between Tartar and Ar- 
menian. The geographical location is bordered by a mountain range 
between Erivan and this center called Shusha, where the British 
officers were massacred. 

Senator Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Jaquith. I was here the last of May, and the Turks had left 
Kars only three weeks before. The supplies from this section which 
should have gone to the Armenian Army at Kars — the supplies which 
had been left by the Turks at Kars — were assigned by the British to 
Gen. Denikine, in the north Caucasus. These supplies would have 
been available to the Armenian Army of 10,000, such as it was, if 
they had remained within the boundaries of the Armenian Republic. 

When the division came, last May, of this section into the three re- 
publics of the Caucasian section, the railroad stock was principally 
at Batoum and Tiflis and Bakou. Consequently there are only 24 
engines in more or less workable order south of this line and dis- 
tinctively the property of the Armenian Government [indicating on 
map] . Consequently the transportation problem has been the typical 
problem for the relief situation, and that is the excuse for holding 
the central office in Tiflis, in order to assure the cooperation of the 
Georgian Government with the supplies, which necessarily must go 
through there into Armenia. 

South of here [indicating on map] there has been absolutely no 
communication, south of the former boundary line between Russia 
and Turkey. The farthest that any Americans had gone on the 1st 
of June was Kars. The connection with Turkish Armenia had been 
entirely cut off, and the refugees who had drifted up this way 
[north] to seek protection had absolutely no opportunity of return- 
ing to their former homes. 

Senator Harding. This territory bounded by these lines [indicat- 
ing on map] represents the proposed Armenia in Russia ? 

Mr. Jaquith. Yes; the territory within this line here, that is recog- 
nized by the other two republics in Russia as constituting the 
Armenian Republic [indicating on map]. There has been no de- 
cision by the peace conference or any other outside faction, but it 
is simply a question of mutual agreement in the Caucasus as between 
this Georgian Republic, and Azerbaijan, and the Armenian Republic. 
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Senator Williams. But it does not include the territory in the 
resolution ? 

Mr. Jaqtjith. No, sir. 

Senator Williams. Now, this was Turkish Armenia, and that is 
Russian Armenia [indicating on map] ? 

Mr. Jaquith. And there is a clear distinction indicated by the 
railroads. They, of necessity, have been operated in the Russian 
language, because there had been an attempt to Russianize the 
t Armenians since they have been in that particular locality. The 
roads in there are particularly good, and the military maneuvers and 
machine guns mounted on automobiles can be handled very easily 
through there. I traveled by automobile when it was necessary. 

Senator Harding. Was your relief work limited to this division? 

Mr. Jaquith. That is the Caucasus division. The other end is 
from the standpoint of Turkish Armenia south. 

Senator Harding. When you start your present relief work from 
Constantinople south for the other parts of Armenia, where do you 
land your supplies; down on the Mediterranean, or where do you 
land them? 

Mr. Jaquith. We land our supplies at Derindje. 

Senator Harding. That is on the Black Sea ? 

Mr. Jaquith. No ; on the Sea of Marmora. 

Mr. Malcom. Derindje is a few miles from Constantinople, on 
the Sea of Marmora. 

Senator Williams. That is where you start from, is it? 

Mr. Jaquith. That is where we land all our supplies. All the sup- 
plies that have been sent over have been landed there. 

Senator Williams. Then where do you go by rail ? 

Mr. Jaquith. We ship by rail as far as Aleppo. 

Senator Williams. That is what I was trying to get at before. 
Why do you not land them at Aleppo first ? 

Mr. Jaquith. Because, in the first place, there are two large ware- 
houses here, built by the German Government, which were in control 
of the Bagdad railroad. At Derindje there are five-story elevators 
with water connections, where you can load from the boat into the 
warehouse, and load onto the train and go over the Bagdad Railroad. 
Then, just before you come to the Taurus Mountains, there is a town 
called Oulakishla. The supplies for the interior are then taken by 
automobile to Caeserea, Sivas, and Kharput. That is the extent to 
which the relief work has been aole — that we, as a relief committee, 
have been able — to administer relief in Turkish Armenia, There is 
this stretch between Kharput and the Russian boundary line in 
which there is absolutely no relief work conducted, so far as our 
committee is concerned. And we have made a distinct division in 
the field, one being administered from Constantinople and the other 
being administered from the Caucasus, with Tiflis as the head office. 

Senator Williams. Some relief work has been going on, but that 
is for Russian Armenia through Batoum? 

Mr. Jaquith. That is for Russian Armenia entirely, and that is 
merely used as a distributing spot and a port of entry for our sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Malcom. Who took these photographs? 

Mr. Jaquith. Myself: part of them, and another man who was 
with me took the others. 
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Mr. Malcom. They were taken in the Bepublic of Armenia ? 

Mr. Jaqtjith. In the Republic of Armenia in the last week in 
May. 

Senator Harding. Do you want to ask any questions, Senator 
Williams? 

Senator Williams. One of these cablegrams says "800,000 Ar- 
menians destitute, most of whom will require assistance until fall 
harvest next year." Do those people want quinine? 

Mr. Jaqtjith. For malaria. 

Senator Williams. I thought they were pretty well above the 
malaria altitude. 

Mr. Jaquith. No, sir. 

Mr. Malcom. Have any steps been taken to provide flour and other 
things for the Armenians there after the 1st of December? 

Mr. Jaquith. Mr. Eicard, who is a member of our executive com- 
mittee, and who was Mr. Hoover's representative here in America, 
is making inquiry. I hope that other members of the executive 
committee are making inquiries to find out what the wants of the 
incoming committee may be in order to supply 7,000 tons of flour 
per month beginning the 1st of December, together with the rest 
of the work which must be maintained. at approximately $500,000 
per month. 

Senator Harding. How many people does that ration? 

Mr. Jaquith. I do not know the exact number that will ration. Tr 
was the amount which was requested by Maj. Green to be sent in in 
order to meet the needs, and we are assuming that it is ministering to 
all those who are not able to secure provisions from any other source. 
I believe, from my experience in Paris, that the cooperation of the 
Allied Governments can be secured if the United States will con- 
tribute a portion of the necessary military and financial support for 
the maintenance of order, which in no way whatever would implicate 
the United States in the question of a mandatory, and at the same 
time would mean the saving of these people, 800,000 of whom will be 
removed from the Russian Caucasus by death and starvation within 
the next four or five months unless something is done. 

Senator Harding. What leads you to that conclusion ? 

Mr. Jaqtjith. Conversations with Mr. Hoover, based upon his con- 
versations with the British authorities, that the British, and also the 
Italians I believe, would, according to Mr. Hoover's report, be will- 
ing to cooperate in a move to police Armenia. 

The fact that the Italian troops were not sent in as originally an- 
nounced in May, to supplement the English, was, according to the 
Italian Government, due to financial reasons and not to military 
reasons. Troops were available, but the financial difficulty in the 
way was so great that they could not accept the obligation of sub- 
stituting for the British troops. 

Senator Williams. Italy is nearly bankrupt, it she not? 

Mr. Jaquith. Yes; more than that. And I believe, from these con- 
versations with Mr. Hoover and other men in Paris, that the United 
States Government, if it cooperated with the other Governments in 
sending troops, would receive the full support of the other Govern- 
ments of Europe »in policing. 
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Senator Williams. Have you looked into the question as to whether 
there was any authority under the law to give to Armenia a part of 
that $10,000,000,000 that we floated to be loaned to our Allies? 

Mr. Jaquith. Mr. Ricard, at our executive committee meeting on 
October 6, said he had consulted with some members of the Treasury 
Department, and felt that it was wholly within the power to utilize 
some of the- $10,000,000,000 for relief measures in the Caucasus. 

Senator Williams. 1 asked that question because, if the act is to 
be strictly construed, it applies only to our Allies, and as we never 
declared war on Turkey, Armenia would not be one of our allies, 
and we have no right to give her a dollar of it. I asked you about 
that because I am thinking of amending that resolution so as to 
permit that, a part of it, to go to Armenia. 

Mr. Jaquith. Mr. Ricard's advice, which he was going to verify 
before our meeting on October 14, was that this was given to Russia^ 
and that Russia was considered an ally, and therefore we could allo- 
cate a part of that fund to Russia. 

Senator Williams. Yes; even though it is like, under the good old 
law of our ancestors, declaring war on the king in the king's name. 
That is all right, is it not ? 

Senator Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Jaquith. Mr. Hoover has no funds under that $100,000,000. 
That account has been squared. 

Senator Williams. We have a part of the $10,000,000,000 fund left ? 

Mr. Jaquith. Yes. 

Senator Williams. I think about $500,000,000 is left. I do not 
know how much it is. 

Mr. Malcom. You having been in the Republic of Armenia, will 
you state if it is the opinion that if help is sent there immediately 
so that the population might be protected and supplied with food 
this winter and next spring and fall, then after that the Armenians 
would be able, in some measure, to be self-supporting? 

Mr. Jaquith. I believe that if the Armenians were permitted to 
put in one crop of wheat and harvest it, the American people or the 
American Government would not be asked for further financial aid 
and relief measures. 

Senator Williams. You mean so far as the food question is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Jaquith. So far as the food question is concerned. 

Senator Harding. The question was about their power to defend 
themselves, also. 

Mr. Jaquith. The question, of course, is as to a lack of food and a 
lack of ammunition ; and let me remind you that these photographs 
which I have shown you are typical, and although there may be 30,000 
men available, the last year and a half or two years has depleted the 
energy of the Armenian people to such an extent that the first require- 
ment is adequate food in order to bring them up to a physical basis 
where they can carry guns. Now, there are, according to the best in- 
formation that I have been able to secure, 10,000 men who are under 
arms, physically able to fight, and who are partially equipped, but the 
lack of equipment and the lack of food and the lack of ammunition 
have been the three determining factors in forbidding the increase of 
that armed force. 
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Senator Williams. Let me ask you this. It seems self-evident from 
these hearings that what Armenia needs next to food is armament, 
munitions, discipline, and organization in a military sense. In order 
to have that, she must have money or credit from somewhere. Is it 
or is it not your opinion that she could be safely lent a certain 
amount of money based upon her bonds indorsed by us, payable, say, 
within 10 years if she chose, with an ultimate limit, say, of 20 years? 
Do you think she could meet a reasonable loan upon those terms, with- 
out costing our Government anything in the long run ? 

Mr. Jaquith. I think there is more probability of the Armenian 
Government returning a portion of the money which would be loaned 
to her than there is of some of the other countries to which we have al- 
ready made grants of money. 

Senator Williams. I do not want it as a mere comparative matter. 

Mr. Jaquith. I would not want to say in 10 years. 

Senator Williams. There is no doubt that many of them — Russia^ 
for instance — never will pay a cent. 

Mr. Jaquith. I was referring to Poland. 

Senator Williams. Poland will pay, all right. But if Armenia 
could float a bond, say, at 5 per cent, with our indorsement, payable 
at their option in 10 years, but ultimately payable in 20 years, it is 
your opinion that that would be met, or could be met ? 

Mr. Jaquith. It could not be met in 10 years. It would have to 
be 20, because during the first 10 years it is going to take every ceul 
in order to establish the Government, and the people, and the school 
system. 

Senator Williams. What I said was, payable at their option in 10 
years, but payable ultimately in 20 years. I thought maybe they 
might get along a little better and faster than we think, and if so, 
the sooner the thing was canceled, the better. 

Mr. Jaquith. It is sure that as soon as the Armenians are able 
to get back onto their fields and establish their businesses, it will be 
less than two years before they will be self-supporting; and within 
approximately that same short period they will be carrying on trade 
with those on the outside, and they will begin to accumulate a surplus 
both of goods and of money. 

Senator Harding. Do most of them have title to the land? 

Mr. Jaquith. Yes, in Russian Armenia. 

Senator Williams. They are just like pretty nearly every other 
country in Europe, are they not, at present ; what they need most is 
credit? 

Mr. Jaquith. They need credit. 

Senator Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Jaquith. But there is no place in Europe that is in the same 
physical condition as Armenia is in at the present time. Speaking of 
Russian Armenia, the other countries are poor, but here is a group 
of people who have not even the bread of life unless it is supplied 
to them from the outside. 

Senator Williams. Is not old Serbia in just about as bad a fix ? 

Mr. Jaquith. No, sir. 

Senator Williams. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Jaquith. Mr. Hoover, I believe, has taken the question of 
Armenia closer to heart than that of any other section in the whole 
relief administration, and I know that he speaks with greater feel- 
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ii _ regarding this situation in the Caucasus than of any other field 
under the administration of the American Relief Association. 

Spv.ator Harding. Are you pretty intimate with Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Jaquith. I had a conference with him just before we went to 
the Caucasus. 

Senator Harding. Did he present this question to the peace con- 
ference ? 

Mr. Jaquith. He did present that question to the peace confer- 
ence, and as a result of his presentation and conferences with Mr. Mor- 
genthau, Col. Haskell was appointed, and he believed at that time 
that the British troops would remain in the Caucasus until some set- 
tlement had been made by the peace conference of the Turkish ques- 
tion, which would then be finally settled. 

Senator Williams. But the British had already given notice, back 
in Mav, that thev would not. 

Mr. Jaquith. They gave notice, which was read on May 12. I 
read it, and it said, " We are withdrawing and the Italians are going 
to take our place. This in no way affects the solution by the peace 
conference and is purely a military measure." 

Senator Williams. Why is it that Italy did not go to take their 
place ? 

Mr. Jaquith. Because of financial reasons. 

Senator Williams. I see. 

Mr. Jaquith. Italy had the troops, and at that time if the ques- 
tion had been properly discussed and financial cooperation had been 
given, I believe, and Mr. Hoover believes, that Italy would have 
gone into the Caucasus. 

Senator Williams. Oh, yes; the Italian will go anywhere if he 
is given the money. 

Mr. Jaquith. And Mr. Hoover inferred — at least, the last word 
he had from the British Government before leaving France was — 
that they were willing to cooperate in any policing that might be 
undertaken from a purely humanitarian standpoint. 

Senator Williams. That is my opinion. My opinion is that while 
they have grown excessively tired of being left with the burden 
resting exclusively upon their own shoulders, added to the balance 
of the burden that they have in Africa and Asia, outside of their 
own dominions, even, they are perfectly willing to contribute their 
share upon any basis that may be fixed by the council, or by in- 
ternational negotiation. 

Mr. Jaquith. That was Mr. Hoover's last word before he left for 
America, and that, I think, is one of the most effective arguments 
against any negotiation that may be made, that the British are 
withdrawing because of selfish reasons and are willing to seal the 
fate of 800,000 Armenians by so withdrawing from the Caucasus. 

Let me explain, a moment, that all the time that the British 
troops were in the Caucasus thev never had more than a small ma- 
chine gun squad in each one of these centers, with three armored 
cars at Erivan, and railroad transportation officers at each junction. 
In other words, the bulk of the British troops were kept in Russian 
Armenia. 

Senator Williams. The British flag did the balance ? 

Mr. Jaquith. The British flag did the balance. A far smaller 
number of troops would be reqnired to maintain order in the Cau- 
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casus than is generally reported by our correspondents, at least 
from Constantinople and Tiflis. 10,000 did do that for six months 
or more, and with practically no opposition. 

Senator Williams. Most of them are not Englishmen, but Hin- 
doos, under English officers? 

Mr. Jaquith. Under English officers. 

Senator Williams. Just the stripes and the flag. Is not the 
United States flag just about as highly considered there as the 
British flag? 

Mr. Jaquith. I think the fact that 55 American officers seem to 
be maintaining a semblance of order with the American flag is an 
indication of the fact that at least one American is as good as one 
Englishman. I will not draw any further comparison. 

Senator Williams. Have you finished your statement? 

Mr. Jaquith. Yes. If there are no further questions, I have fin- 
ished, Senator. 

Senator Williams. If there is anything else you think of later 
that you want to supplement your statement by, just put it under 
the head of supplemental statement submitted by you and give it to 
the stenographer. 

Mr. Malcom. You said in the. early part of your testimony that 
the American committee for relief in the Near East has spent 
$4,750,000 in the Caucasus. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jaquith. No. The total sum the American committee spent 
in the Caucasus from January 1 to date is $6,750,000. 

Mr. Malcom. Another question. You spoke of Mr. Hoover send- 
ing $8,000,000 worth of foodstuffs to Armenia. Can you tell us who 
made this arrangement on behalf of the Armenians? 

Mr. Jaquith. Mr. Nubar Pasha in Paris, the president of the 
Armenian national delegation. 

Senator Harding. Whom will we hear next? 

Mr. Malcom. Before I introduce the next witness I wish to offer 
this map for the record. It shows the boundaries of integral 
Armenia and that portion of it in the Caucasus which has declared 
its independence and established a government under the title of the 
Armenian Republic. 

I now take great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in introducing Mr. 
Katchaznouni, former prime minister of the Armenian Republic, and 
his associates who, very happily, arrived in the United States yes- 
terday and who are here now. 

Senator Williams. Just indicate to the subcommittee your name, 
age, occupation, official relationship to the Armenian people, and the 
sources of the information you are about to give. 

STATEMENT OF ME. 0HANNES KACHAZN0UNI, F0EMEE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTEES OF THE AEMENIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

(This witness testified through an interpreter.) 

Mr. Kachaznouni. My age is 51. I was prime minister of the 
Armenian Republic from July, 1918, to August, 1919. I am officially 
delegated by the Government and Parliament of Armenia to present 
to the American people and Government the situation in Armenia 
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and to seek the allied, and particularly the American, aid in meeting 
that situation. 

Senator Williams. Just indicate to the committee what you regard 
as most important and significant from the Armenian standpoint and 
from the standpoint of American opportunity at this moment. 

Mr. Kachaznouni. The first general statement I will make is 
that the Armenian people, having suffered terribly during the war, 
are now desirous and anxious to have the cooperation of America 
to enable Armenia to establish a free and independent Government 
within her historic boundaries. 

The first request I wish to make is that the Government, which has 
functioned in Russian Armenia now over one year, should be recog- 
nized as the Government of the Republic of Armenia. The said 
Republic now needs the moral, physical, and material aid of America 
to be able to protect its boundaries and maintain order within its 
boundaries. Sin<e the boundaries of the present Republic include 
only those of Russian Armenia, in the interest of justice, also the 
other portions of Armenia which are included in Turkish Armenia 
should be as well included in the Armenia that we ask to be recog- 
nized as an independent state. 

Senator Williams. Have you read this bill and seen the boundaries 
of the Armenian Republic fixed in the first section of the bill, and 
are those boundaries that agree with your notions ? 

Mr. Kachaznouni. The delegation of integral Armenia has de- 
fined the boundaries of Armenia. They 'have eliminated the Persian 
Armenia, known as Azerbaijan. 

Senator Williams. Then the boundaries as defined by them agree 
with that, except as to Azerbaijan? 
Mr. Kachaznouni. The Persian portion of Armenia; yes. 
Mr. Malcolm. The memorandum of the delegation has been filed 
in the minutes of this hearing. 

Senator Williams. Yes; I know that. Proceed. 
Mr. Kachaznouni. I wish to state now the specific aid that 
Armenia requires. Armenia requires, first, military aid — a force 
sufficient to hold the line from Batoum to Erivan, the capital of Ar- 
menia — and in my opinion, possibly 4,000 to 5,000 men would be all 
that would be required to hold that line. She needs moneys to equip 
a force of 30,000 or 40,000 men to be organized in Armenia. 

Senator Williams. If the Armenians in Armenia organizes a 
military force to the extent they are capable of, whatever it may be, 
and if, as you say, 20,000 Armenian volunteers are raised in Amer- 
ica, either unnaturalized or naturalized Armenians who are here, 
and all of those are placed under the Armenian flag, how many 
soldiers under the American flag, in your opinion, would be re- 
quired to police the country ? 

Mr. Kachaznouni. In my opinion, subject to what I have stated, 
4,000 American troops would be sufficient for holding the line from 
Batoum to Erivan, and also for internal needs of Armenia, in addi- 
tion to the Armenian troops to be organized in Armenia and also 
in America. 

Mr. Cardashian. Mr. Kachaznouni wants particularly to empha- 
size the fact that the majority of those 4,000 men will not be needed 
in Armenia, but to hold the line which is not in Armenia. 
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Senator Williams. Yes; I put my question " to police and control 
the country." Go ahead. 

Senator Harding. Is that all that he wants to say ? 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harding. The subcommittee thanks you for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cardashian. The prime minister says that there is one thing 
that he wishes to repeat, if you will permit him. 

Senator Harding. Certainly. 

Mr. Kachaznouni. I wanted to bring out certain facts as to the 
nature of the material aid required, which I think I omitted. 

Senator Harding. Very well. 

Mr. Kachaznouni. We wish to have necessary material aid for 
an army of 30,000 men in Armenia — food, munitions, and supplies 
for one year. 

The second part of the aid that we ask is food for the civil popu- 
lation, in order to enable it to live, and also to enable that civil popu- 
lation to build up its homes, if possible, and reestablish itself in 
business. That is all that we require of America. 

Senator Harding. What do you mean by material aid for the re- 
establishment of business and homes? Do you mean credit? 

Mr. Kachaznouni. Every aid that we ask for must be made by 
way of loan; we are, of course, willing, and we are sure we are able, 
to repay the loans we contract. 

Senator Harding. The way you stated it, it was indefinite. 

Senator Williams. What guaranties or securities do you think 
the Republic of Armenia would bd able to give, whether upon its 
customs or its mines, or what would be the nature of the guaranties ? 

Mr. Kachaznouni. We have not formulated a definite plan upon 
the question of guaranty, but we are willing and ready to give as 
guaranty all the resources of our country. We have two guaranties. 
One is that Armenia is a very rich country in natural resources ; the 
second is that the Armenian is an industrious and thrifty person, 
and he always pays his debts. Before the war, Russian Armenia 
produced much more than it consumed, and its administrative ex- 
penses were less than the revenues of the particular region. 

Senator Williams. I understand that, perhaps in Russian Armenia 
especially, there are oil, coal, iron, copper, and manganese. Now, it 
might be that instead of the Government furnishing this credit to 
the Armenian Republic, corporations or syndicates might do it in 
case Congress did not want the Government to extend the credit, 
and in that case do you feel — of course you can not commit your 
Government here, but do you feel — that your Government would be 
willing to turn over certain of these industries as guaranties to the 
corporations for furnishing the money ? 

Mr. Kachaznouni. I have no doubt about that. 

STATEMENT OF DE. 0. PASDEBMADJIAN, VICE PKESIDENT OF 
THE AEMENIAN NATIONAL DELEGATION TO THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 

Senator Harding. You are the vice president of the national dele- 
gation sent to America, are you? 
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Dr. Pasdermadjiax. 1 am vice president of the Armenian national 
delegation resident in Paris, but now I have come as the diplomatic 
representative of the Armenian Republic to the United States. 

Senator Harding. Originally you were sent to the peace confer- 
ence in Paris? 

Dr. Pasdermadjiax. Yes ; I was elected as vice president of the 
Armenian national delegation in Paris, and acted in that capacity 
during my stay there. I now come as the representative of the 
Armenian Government in America. 

Senator Harding. As the minister of the new Republic? 

Dr. Pasdermadjiax. Yes, sir; but not yet recognized. 

Senator Harding. Do you desire to make a statement or do you just 
wish to be questioned? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. If you will be kind enough to ask questions, 
I will try to answer. 

Senator Harding. Just tell what you know that you think would 
be useful to the committee. 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. I will explain our situation. 

Senator Harding. That is the best thing to do. 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. You, of course, know that Armenia played a 
very important part in the Great War. We fought with the Russians 
and we refused to join the Turks. We fought with the Allies in 
many countries, and "in doing so we lost many men. Had we chosen 
to aid the Germans we would not have had any serious losses. The 
fact is that we refused to cooperate with the Germans and the Turks, 
and we fought for the liberation of Armenia on the Allies' side; 
but since the armistice the situation in .Paris was such that no allied 
help has been given us. We have received not a single rifle nor any 
ammunition to assist us in defending our people, and we are now 
surrounded by the hostile communities who, taking advantage of 
our known lack of means of self-defense, are continually har- 
assing us. 

Senator Harding. Now, before you get away from that, with what 
armies did the greater part of the Armenians fight ? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. With the Russian armies. We had 160,000 
men in the Russian Army, besides over 10,000 volunteers. I myself 
fought as a volunteer. With the French Army in Syria we had 5,000 
Armenians fighting under the French flag. We had 1,000 Armenian 
volunteers in the French Foreign Legion. Armenians everywhere 
fought with the Allies. We naturally expected that after the armis- 
tice we would get necessary relief from our Allies. 

But, as I stated, we have received absolutely nothing from them, 
except certain food relief from America. 

Now, what we ask of America is more of moral and economic 
character than physical only. We have a military force which lacks 
food, supplies, and munitions. We need only a few thousand 
American soldiers for their moral effect. They will never have to 
fight, because the Turks will see that America is for Armenia and 
they will not fight.. We want help for one or two years, until we am 
organized. 

Senator Harding. You have been an officer? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harding. Do you think .that you could have 300,000 effec- 
tive Armenians under arms if equipments and munitions were fur- 
nished for them? 
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Dr. Pasdermadjian. Very easily, sir. We could have 67,000 j but 
we now need an army of 30,000 only. 

Senator Wiujams. When you say ygu could have 67,000 you 
mean that you would have to rob. the cradle and the grave to get 
them? You would have to take the young boys and the old men? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wilijams. Like the Confederacy did ; rob the cradle and 
the grave? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. But you can raise 30,000 of military age ? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. That is between 30 and 45 ? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. No ; between 20 and 30 or 32. 

Senator Harding. Are they fairly trained in military tactics? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes; and we have plenty of officers who 
fought for four years in the Russian armies. 

Senator Harding. So that you need only arms? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Arms and munitions and some supplies, of 
course ; and a few officers, if possible. We have officers, but we need, 
too, the Americans to cooperate with us in everything. We have 
thousands of soldiers who were in the Russian army, but we want 
some American officers to help reorganize our army, especially in the 
technical field. 

Senator Williams. Of course the Armenians are an old European 
race, placed by migration in Asia. When I use the words "old 
European" in this connection, I am not reflecting upon the Ar- 
menians ; but in addition to whatever force you want to use, do you 
not also want the prestige of some European flag? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. Of course, in saying " European " I am includ- 
ing the Americans, because we are all European. 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. So that you do want the prestige of some Euro- 
pean flag? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. You think you need but a very small force ? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes ; to reorganize our own force. 

Senator Harding. I wanted to ask you, not as an intimation of 
our decision, but I am trying to arrive at what seems to be a pos- 
sible thing to do : Do you think, if this country could provide arms 
and munitions and ammunition, and at, the same time send a battle- 
ship to Batoum with a force of marines, that that would greatly 
relieve the situation there? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. That will relieve the situation throughout 
Caucasus ; but until the American flag shall be in Erivan, the people 
who are living at Erivan will not know what is at Batoum. Our 
neighbors, the Orientals, are very impressionable. 

Senator Harding. We can send marines inland, for that matter. 

Senator Williams. Senator Harding said with a force of marines 
in Batoum. Of course,, he meant to send the marines farther inland, 
along the line of the railroad ? 

Senator Harding. Yes ; to Erivan. You think th» moral effect of 
that would be great ? 

141717—19 8 
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Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes, sir ; the moral effect. 
Senator Harding. Do you want to ask any other questions, Senator ? 
Senator Williams. No. 

Senator Harding. You do not care to have him dilate upon these 
details ? 
Mr. Cardashian. No. 

STATEMENT OF MB. VAHAN CABDASHIAN. 

Senator Harding. Please state your name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Cardashian. Vahan Cardashian ; age, 36. I am an American 
citizen and a member of the New York bar. I am now doing volun- 
teer work for Armenia — honorary. 

Senator Harding. Are you a native of Armenia ? 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes, sir ; if Armenia is given the boundaries she 
rightly claims, I shall be. 

If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I shall say for Mr. Gerard 
that it was his purpose to attend this session, believing it would be 
held on Saturday, but late yesterday afternoon he received a tele- 
gram from you, whereby you fixed the date for hearing for to-day, 
so that, owing to a prior important engagement, he has been pre- 
vented from being here. 

Senator Williams. By the way, he sent me a telegram this morn- 
ing, that I intended to show you, but I left it in my office, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Cardashian. Ambassador Gerard has a memorandum that he 
wishes submitted to you, which I now submit to your committee and 
ask that it be made a part of the record. 

Senator Harding. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The memorandum referred to is here printed in full in the record, 
as follows:) 

The American Committee, Independence of Abmenia. 

1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Hon. Waeren G. Harding, 

Chairman Subcommittee, Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

I shall first offer five leading reasons which, in my judgment, impose upon 
America the solemn duty to help Armenia at this juncture: 

I. During my ambassadorship at Berlin I knew that Imperial Germany 
felt as bitterly as the Turks did against the Armenians, because the Armenians 
of Russia and of Turkey turned down the Turco-German offer of autonomy 
made of them conditioned upon their lending united support to Germany and 
Turkey as against the Allies, and also because without the Armenian support 
to Russia the Turks would have conquered the Russian Caucasus and joined 
hands with 24,000,000 or more Turanians of the Caucasus and the trans- 
Caspian, which success on the part of the Turks would have forced Russia 
to bring divisions from the Austro-German fronts to the Caucasus, thus offering 
Germany an opportunity to concentrate against Prance. The fidelity of the 
Armenians to the allied cause cost them 1,000,000 lives. 

II. Von Ludendorff, in his book, states that the principal factor that forced 
the breakdown of the Gerrilan Army in the west was due to the lack of fuel 
supply, because the Turks did not get to Baku in time. It should be recalled 
that the Russian-Caucasus Army went home in December, 1917; that the 
Turks and Tartars fought the Armenians, who remained the only faithful 
allies of the allied and associated powers; and that the Turks did not reach 
Baku until September, 1918; that is, eight months after the defection of 
Russia. It is well for Americans to pause and think as to what would have 
been the outcome, or the duration of the war in the west, had the Turks 
reached Baku eight months earlier than they did, which they would have 
done had the Armenians not resisted them. 
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III. Gen. Allenby has said that the Armenian volunteer battalions on the 
Palestinian front took a leading part in the victory he carried over the Turks 
in September, 1918. And Gen. Von Sanders, the German commander of the 
Turkish Army in Syria, has said that the breakdown of the Turkish front in 
Palestine was due to the fact that the Turks, against his orders and advice, 
had sent two divisions to the Caucasus, where they fought the Armenians. 

IV. It is the plain duty of America, as it is the plain duty of Great Britain 
and of France, to aid the exhausted Armenian people to protect itself, because 
the Armenians helped us win the war. 

V. America, as a member of a special copartnership, as represented by the 
allied and associated powers, has the bounden duty to contribute toward the 
fulfillment of the purposes for which said copartnership has been formed. The 
liberation of Armenia is one of the principal purposes of that copartnership. 

It is a source of keen disappointment to the friends of Great Britain and of 
France that they, who were attacked by a militarist Germany, have failed to 
make good their plain and repeated professions and pledges that the liberation 
of Armenia would be one of their first concerns, and that efforts are now being 
made to divide up Armenia as the spoils of the war. We did not enter this war 
to enable anyone of our allies or associated powers to aggrandize itself at 
the expense of a subject nationality which, to the last remained true and faith- 
ful to our cause. It is the plain duty of America to tell Great Britain and 
France, in the interest of our friendly relations with them in the future, that 
America shall not and will not make itself a party to any act of spoliation by 
them of Armenian territories. 1 feel that the duty of America toward Armenia 
is not to shift or shirk her share of responsibility toward Armenia, but it is to 
see to it that Armenia is given her legitimate rights and be insured in those rights. 
We can not consider the alleged rights of the powers of the entente in Armenia — 
rights or claims which have been acquired under the old system of things — be- 
cause with our entry into the war a new international relationship has come into 
being; and if we are to guarantee, to any extent or under any form, the peace 
of the world, then we must insist that the rights of Armenia must be given 
preference over the provisions of the secret treaties under which some of the 
great powers seek to despoil Armenia. It would be inconsistent on the part of 
the victorious powers to do what they condemned Germany for hiving attempted 
to do. 

Before I specify the nature of aid that Armenia requires, I desire to be per- 
mitted to state that the life of Armenia can not be made safe and secure, un- 
less we see to it that the Turks to the west of Armenia have been rendered impo- 
tent and harmless. About 3,000,000 Turks, who may be found in Turkish Ana- 
tolia, must, no doubt, enjoy free opportunity for development under an en- 
lightened Christian rule, but under no circumstances should they be left free to 
engage in their old game of intriguing, by exciting the rivalries of European 
powers on one side, and by purchasing their Pan-Islamist or Pan-Turania ad- 
ventures on the other. 

It is well for Americans to know that there can be no peace in the world 
unless the Turks have been separated from the Turanians of the Caucasus 
and the trans-Caspian and confined within the boundaries of northwestern 
Anatolia. The Armenians shall constitute a block from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and thus cut off the Turks of western Anatolia from the Tura- 
nians of the Caucasus and the trans-Caspian. That done, and with the presence 
of the British in Persia and in Mesopotamia, and with the provisional occupation 
of the Baku region by one of the Powers of the Entente, until the reorganization 
of Russia, Armenia will have no neighbors to disturb her peace, and it will be 
comparatively easy for her to work out her internal reorganization. 

The proposed Armenian State shall consist of Russian Armenia and of parts 
of the Seven Provinces and Cilicia in Turkish Armenia. The normal popula- 
tion of Armenia in 1914 was estimated at 5,800,000 of which 3,000,000 were 
Armenians, and rest Turks, Kurds, and other Moslems, and non-Armenian 
Christians. About 1,000,000 of Armenians have perished during the war, and 
according to Turkish and German reports an equal number of Moslems have 
either perished or moved elsewhere. While in Turkish Armenia the Armenians 
now number hardly a quarter of a million, there are about 2,000,000 Ar- 
menians in Russian Armenia, which is now known as the Armenian Republic, 
and over 1,000,000 other Armenians in the continguous regions of Armenia and 
elsewhere, the great majority of whom are expected to return to Armenia. 
It is to be noted that the 1,000,000 Armenians, who have perished during the 
war, did not all live in Armenia proper. A considerable number of them 
lived in other parts of the former Turkish Empire. 
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From the foregoing it is to be inferred that in point of population the 
Armenian element will constitute the majority in the future Armenian State. 

The Armenians have been terribly shaken throughout the war and will 
need the helping hand of a great power for a number of years. A million or 
more Armenians are to be repatriated ; orphanages are to be founded ; a mod- 
ern governmental system is to be organized for the entire country; an Ar- 
menian Army is to be created, for which there exists ample human material ; 
means of transportation is to be constructed, etc. These, in brief, shall be the 
functions of the aiding power of Armenia. 

Armenia is said to be rich in natural resources and is capable of paying 
back all moneys that she must borrow for her reconstruction. I am, of course, 
not forgetting the essential fact that Armenia must be indemnified for her 
losses; and I have no doubt that the peace conference will devise necessary 
means to exact adequate indemnity from the Turks for Armenia, in which event 
the loans that Armenia must immediately contract may be paid back in a 
short time. 

I respectfully ask your subcommittee to recommend that the United States 
Senate take the following steps : 

1. That the United States Senate adopt a resolution calling on the President 
to recognize the Armenian Republic as the de facto government of Armenia. 

2. That America send at once food for civil population of Armenia, and food, 
munitions, and supplies for an army of 30,000 Armenians in Armenia. 

3. That the United States Government authorize the Armenians in this coun- 
try to call out volunteers (of whom there may be 10,000) and also enable the 
Armenian Government to get volunteers in the regions of Constantinople and 
Bulgaria (where there is said to be 10,000 available men), and that America 
help these volunteer forces to be equipped and transported to Armenia. 

4. That the United States Senate adopt a resolution in favor of the inde- 
pendence of Armenia, including Russian Armenia, the Seven Provinces, and 
Cilicia in Turkish Armenia; and in favor of the exaction of adequate indem- 
nity from Turkey for Armenia. 

(Signed) James W. Gebaed. 

Mr. Cardashian. I think that without any impropriety I may say 
that I have made the Eastern Question a subject of close study for 
the last 18 or 19 years, and while I have not traveled throughout 
the whole country, yet I have written on the subject a great deal and 
lectured on the subject a great deal, and I feel that I can speak quite 
definitely on anything that I will take the liberty to touch upon. 

The present situation that requires to be met refers purely to 
Russian Armenia. But I shall cover the whole subject. In 1914 
there was an Armenian population of 2,800,000 in what is desig- 
nated in your resolution as Armenia. Out of that population, about 
1,500,000 were in Turkish Armenia, and the remainder were in 
Russian Armenia. 

In what is known as Turkish Armenia, this part of it [indicating 
, there are now hardly a quarter of a million Armenians 
lere are 350,000 Turkish Armenian refugees in Russian Ar- 
menia [indicating], and other refugees elsewhere, so that if all the 
refugees of Turkish Armenia were to be repatriated, there might 
be about three quarters of a million Armenians in Turkish Armenia. 

Senator Harding. You say in old Turkish Armenia there are a 
quarter of a million Armenians left? 

Mr. Cardashian. Now. 

Senator Harding. What other population is there now ? 

Mr. Cardashian. There are Turks and Kurds and Kizil-Bachiz 
and Yezids, and down here there are Assyrians, and Fellaheen here 
[indicating on map]. 

Senator Harding. All told, they number about how many ? 

Mr. Cardashian. All told, between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000, esti- 
mated. 
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The total population of Turkish Armenia in 1918 was estimated 
at 3,788,000. The Armenians constituted a plurality of the popula- 
tion, namely, 1,403,000, and the Turks and the Kurds combined 
were about 1,425,000. 

According to Turkish reports, the Turks and Kurds have also lost 
considerably during the war, as the Armenians have lost. The whole 
region here, which was invaded by Russia 

Senator Harding. How have they lost? 

Mr. Cardashian. Through destruction by enemies and through 
hunger and pestilence and exposure. Here the whole of this region 
of Armenia was invaded by Russia in 1914 and the spring of 1915. 
The Turks fled westwardly— big caravans of 50,000, 100,000 or 
200,000 — and those that remained in those regions died from pesti- 
lence and hunger. 

In the fall of 1917 in the city of Diarbekr, which had a normal 
population of 65,000, of which 35,000 were Turks and Kurds, the 
Armenians were destroyed by the Turks. To the 35,000 Turk and 
Kurd population was added a refugee Turk population of 30,000 
coming from this district and from farther east [indicating on map]. 
In the fall of 1917 heads were counted in this city and there were 
only 6,000 Turks and Kurds left. The balance had died from 
hunger and pestilence. So that the Turks have lost almost as con- 
siderably as the Armenians; and, as a matter of fact, the president 
of the Turkish delegation to the peace conference stated that 
3,000,000 Turks and Kurds were lost during the war, due to the 
criminal conduct of the former Turkish Government. That is, he 
was accusing the Young Turks of criminal conduct in order to white- 
wash his own government, holding that the same criminality that 
destroyed the Armenians also destroyed Turks and Kurds. 

Senator Williams. He was trying to extenuate the matter of the 
charge of attempted racial extermination? 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes. 

Senator Harding. What has become of the property of the refugee 
Armenians who have gone to other sections? Is it seized by any- 
body? 

Mr. Cardashian. All the personal property has been seized and 
turned over to the Turks and Kurds, or sold at nominal prices, 5 or 
10 per cent of the actual value of the chattels, and the real property 
has been likewise disposed of. The Turks have left their own homes, 
which ordinarily were not as good as those of the Armenians, and 
moved into the homes of the Armenians; so that when Armenian 
refugees come back they find that their homes have been occupied by 
the Turks and the Kurds. 

Senator Harding. Is it going to require military force to dispos- 
sess them? 

Mr. Cardashian. No; I do not believe any serious resistance will 
be offered on the part of the Turks to the occupation of Turkish 
Armenia. The Turks already do know that they have lost Turkish 
Armenia. They also know that they have lost Mesopotamia and Pal- 
estine, and now what they are trying to save is Anatolia, west of the 
Taurus Mountains. They are bitterly opposed to the occupation of 
Smyrna by the Greeks and of Adalia by the Italians; so that really 
they are trying to hold on to Anatolia, west of the Taurus Moun-. 
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tains, and also they will make tremendous efforts to hold on to Con- 
stantinople. 

But about Armenia they know — they feel — that they have lost. 
As a matter of fact, in their papers — I get many Constantinople 
papers — they are talking of surrendering by negotiation three out of 
the six Armenian Provinces, which, in their view, together with the 
Armenian Republic, should constitute the Armenian State. 

Senator Williams. What are the names of those three Provinces? 

Mr. Cardashian. Erzeroum, Bitlis, and Van, with an outlet at 
Trebizond. 

Senator Williams. What is the population of Trebizond? Do 
many Greeks live there ? 

Mr. Cardashian. The population was 682,000, of which 200,000 
were Greeks, 180,000 Armenians, and 302,000 Moslems and others 
in 1914. Some time ago I read a report by the Greek Arch- 
bishop of Samsun to the effect that the Greek population of Trebi- 
zond has been cut down by three-fifths. Let me add that an under- 
standing has been effected between the Greeks and the Armenians, 
whereby the Greeks have consented to Trebizond's becoming a part 
of Armenia, with the condition that the Greeks there shall enjoy cul- 
tural autonomy. Also Mr. Venezilos, in his memorandum which he 
submitted to the peace conference, advocated that Trebizond be a 
part of Armenia. 

Senator Williams. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. That is of the greatest importance. 

Mr. Cardashian. They concluded that agreement, did they not, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Pasdermadjian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. That gave Armenia that port upon the Black 
Sea, and there was, in my opinion, for quite a while the notion that 
perhaps we might be presented with a Greek question there somewhat 
similar to the Italian question at Fiume, claiming the Greek town 
upon the ground of plurality of population. 

Mr. Cardashian. The Greeks could have cultural autonomy there 
if they desired it. 

I would like to tell you something about the Armenian boundary 
proposition. What is described here as the Armenian Bepublic is 
recognized as constituting Eussian Armenia, and the boundaries 
thereof are not subject to question. It was so recognized by the 
former Eussian Empire. 

Senator Williams. The Eussian Province of that name ? 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes; and let me say that the pending boundary 
disputes the Georgians and the Tartars have with the Armenians are 
without any legal validity, since the legal title to the Caucasus rests 
in Eussia. 

In so far as Turkish Armenia is concerned,* it is not a mere geo- 
graphical appellation, as it has been at times asserted; it is a legal 
title. The six Provinces and Trebizond and Cilicia have been sub- 
jects of conventional agreements between the Turkish Government 
and the powers representing the Armenians in three instances. 
Under the treaty of Berlin, Armenia was designated as the "six 
•Provinces." In 1895 the ambassadors' memorandum described the 
six Provinces and Cilicia as Armenia, and in 1913 the ambassadorial 
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conference at London defined the six Provinces and Trebizond as 
Armenia. 

Senator Williams. How does that description of those Provinces 
of Turkish Armenia, and those vilayets, as recognized by the Ber- 
lin treaty, accord with the boundaries in this resolution ? 

Mr. Cardashian. It differs to a certain extent. We have volun- 
tarily cut out the southern parts of the Provinces of Vap and 
Diarbekr, in view of the fact that there are a considerable number 
of Kurds there; and also we have reduced the northwestern part of 
the Province of Sivas, which is an Armenian speaking section. 
Senator Harding. Where do you cut off Sivas ? 
Mr. Cardashian. Here it is [indicating on map]. 
Senator Williams. What do you do with Azerbaijan? 
Mr. Cardashian. We cut that out, too. Now, if you will permit 
me I shall emphasize the vital necessity of Armenia's outlets on 
the seas. Armenia must be brought into direct contact with the 
civilized nations of the world. The aid that you propose send- 
ing to Erivan — northern Armenia — requires a port on the Black 
Sea ; so, Armenia must have a port on the Black Sea ; and when we 
must send aid to central Armenia we must have a port on the 
Mediterranean, through Cilicia. Thus, you see, without these out- 
lets, Armenia will lack essential economic arteries, and therefore can 
not live. And of the two, Cilicia is the more important. 

Senator Williams. What ports do you have on the Mediterra- 
nean ? 

Mr. Cardashian. We have the ports of Mersina and Alexandretta 
Senator Williams. Where is Adana? 
Mr. Cardashian. That is 45 miles from the seashore. 
Senator Williams. Adana is no longer a port. The waters are 
shallowed, are they not? 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes, sir. Cilicia is about 16,000 square miles 
in area. Here in the northwestern part is where the last stand was 
made by the last Armenian kingdom. That is where the Arme- 
nians lost their independence in 1375. The majority of the Turkish 
Armenians are now found in this region [indicating on map]. 
They constitute a plurality of the population to-day ; namely, 150,- 
000 Armenians as against 95,000 Moslems, out of a total population 
of 415,000. 

Senator Harding. You take only a very small section of Aleppo? 
Mr. Cardashian. Only a very small section, what is known as the 
Marash region. It is about 6,100 square miles in area. It is an 
Armenian-speaking section. 

And let me say that, in 1878, the Turks juggled with Armenian 
boundaries. For example, they attached a part of the Province of 
Adana to Aleppo, and also they added a part of the Province of 
Mosul to Van; and also they juggled on this side [indicating]. 

Senator Williams. I did not know that Turkey had gotten suffi- 
ciently civilized to gerrymander. Has it? 
Mr. Cardashian. Oh, yes. They are past masters at that. 
Senator Williams. I thought that was a Massachusetts pursuit. 
Mr. Smith. They are quick to learn some things. 
Mr. Cardashian. The essential thing for us to bear in mind is that 
out of the 2,500,000 Armenians we shall have within the boundaries of 
Armenia, 2,000,000 are now in the Caucasus. Out of these 2,000,000, 
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1,300,000 are to be found within the boundaries of the Republic 
of Armenia, plus 300,000 to 350,000 refugees from Turkish Armenia ; 
that is 1,650,000. Add to this 350,000 to 400,000 other nationalities, 
and we have a population of about 2,000,000 within the Armenian 
Republic. You see that the bulk of the Armenian people — their cen- 
ter — is there, and the important thing to do is to save them from de- 
struction by famine; and the essential thing that they do need is to 
have the line from Batoum to Erivan opened up so that we may be 
able to send food, munitions, and supplies for an Armenian army of 
30,000 and food for the civil population until the next crop. And as 
they are organized, with the determination of the Armenian boundary 
question by the peace conference they will gradually come down and 
occupy the rest of Armenia. 

Senator Williams. Let me ask you a question right there. We 
learned this morning that about 16,000 British troops occupied and 
protected the railway line from Batoum to Bakou. 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes. 

Senator Williams. I understand from you that what we will need 
in this particular is to occupy and protect the line only from Batoum 
to Erivan. What is that distance as compared with the distance from 
Batoum to Bakou ? 

Mr. Cardashian. It is about in the center — about one-half. 

Senator Williams. Half. So that, if anything, we would need 
fewer troops? 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes. The British centered a larger number of 
their troops at Bakou than they had farther to the west, at Batoum. 

Senator Harding. The actual mileage is more than two-thirds of 
the distance to Bakou ? 

Mr. Cardashian. It is a circuitous route to Erivan. 

Senator Harding. The road goes way around here [indicating on 
map]. 

Mr. Cardashian. I understood Dr. Pasdemadjian to say that the 
British had hardly 300 or 400 troops within the boundaries of the 
Armenian Republic, and that as a connecting link between their 
Batoum and Bakou posts. 

Mr. Jaquith. The only additional troops were those they sent 
down as guards in the trains. 

Mr. Cardashian. That is all ; three or four hundred troops. 

Senator Williams. We have got to hold the line, if we go there, 
with more than that. When you speak of the number of British 
troops within the Armenian Republic, that is only on that part of the 
railroad running through Armenia ; but that part of the railroad run- 
ning to Batoum has got to be protected, too, and that part running 
through Georgia and then deflected down to Erivan ; so that we can 
not afford to confine them only to Armenian territory. They must 
stretch to Erivan, anyway, and perhaps to the eastern boundaries of 
Armenia. So that the Senator is right in saying that about two- 
thirds of the distance that the British protected we would have to 
protect. 

Senator Harding. You do not expect any supplies from Bakou ? 

Mr. Cardashian. From Bakou? 

Senator Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Cardashian. No; the supplies would come from here [indi- 
cating]. 
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Senator Harding. You might get oil from Bakou. 

Mr. Cardashian. The supplies would come from Batoum. 

Senator Harding. You expect your supplies to come from Batoum 
through Tiflis ? 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harding. Here is the line. You are interested in the 
railroad line from Tiflis. 

Mr. Cardashian. If I may be permitted one more word 

Senator Williams. Where would you get your oil for your army, 
and necessary for your motors, and everything else, unless you could 
keep up the transportation to Bakou ? 

Mr. Cardashian. I would answer that question in this way, that 
with the presence of the American flag here, the relations with the 
Tartars would be composed very easily, without going to Bakou. 
And also, if I may be permitted, I would add that the attitude of 
the Russians toward the Armenians is very friendly, but the atti- 
tude of the Tartars and Georgians is unfriendly. The attitude of the 
Russians is decidedly friendly to the Armenians. Gen. Denikine 
has sent some munitions there. Russian leaders have said that Rus- 
sian Armenia, they know, must unite with Turkish Armenia, and 
that they have no valid reason to withhold that from the Armenians, 
because the Armenians maintained a correct attitude toward Russia, 
and that they were the only people there who remained faithful to 
Russia throughout the war. 

Senator Williams. It would be a sort of a protection for that part 
of the Russian border. 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes. And in addition to that, Russian Armenia 
represents nothing of value to Russia except so much land. As long 
as that was a means to get to the Mediterranean it was of value. 
But as long as you draw the line here [indicating] you may draw the 
line higher up ; and now that the Dardanelles will be open to Russia, 
the strategic value of Armenia will not exist for Russia. Thus 
there shall no longer be any justifiable economic or other reason for 
Russia's coyeting Armenia. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to take the liberty of enu- 
merating the points which, in my humble judgment, ought to be 
considered. 

First, if we want to be able to extend any help to the Armenians 
we ought to have an official Armenian body to deal with, and that 
Armenian body ought to be a government; and, therefore, if possi- 
ble, a recommendation should be made, (a) that the Armenian Re- 
public be recognized as a de facto Government. We have got to 
conduct business with some organized and officially recognized body ; 
(b) that we should at once send over food, munitions, and supplies 
for the organization of an army of 30,000 men; that (c) in order to 
reach Erivan we should make necessary provision for the holding of 
the line from Batoum to Erivan; (d) that provision be made for the 
feeding of the civil population until the next crop; (e) and that 
steps ought to be taken to organize an Armenian volunteer force 
here in order to send them over as auxiliary to the Armenians in 
the north, so that with the determination by the peace conference 
of the Armenian question, they ought to be able to come down grad- 
ually and occupy the whole of Armenia. 
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Senator Harding. Do you think there would be any difficulty in 
.organizing a volunteer Armenian army here? 

Mr. Cardashian. No. There is an intense passion on the part of 
the Armenian young men to get into this thing. 

Senator Williams. To do what? 

Mr. Cardashian. To get a volunteer force. 

Senator Williams. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cardashian. As a matter of fact, my office in New York is 
every day visited by a large number of young men who have served 
in the American Army, avitators and others, captains, lieutenants, 
and privates. A priest came over to the office the other day and 
said that he had gone as far as Chicago, and found that many 
Armenian young men had given up their employment and had been 
waiting to be called out, expecting that such a movement would be 
started. 

Senator Williams. I notice that in enumerating your points you 
said nothing about any troops at all to go over under the American 
flag. 

Mr. Cardashian. Yes ; I covered that in the first recommendation, 
that the line ought to be held from Batoum to Erivan. 

Senator Williams. I misunderstood you. Very well; I am 
through. 

Mr. Sevasly. How many thousand troops would go out at once? 

Mr. Cardashian. About four or five battalions would suffice to 
hold the line from Batoum to Erivan. That is what the British 
had, as a matter of fact. We have the record of the number of 
troops the British had to keep to keep the line open, at Tiflis and 
at Batoum and at Bakou. 

Senator Williams. It is 20 minutes after 4 o'clock now. I think 
we have finished. There is no one else to be heard ? 

Mr. Malcom. There is no one else. I want to say, in behalf of 
the Armenians, that we thank the committee for giving us this op- 
portunity of presenting the Armenian case to you, ana the facts of 
the Armenian situation. 

Mr. Sevasly. We thank you very much, and I think we have 
closed our case now. 

Mr. Smith. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that this closes the tak- 
ing of the testimony by the committee. 

Senator Harding. Unless there is some need to reopen it. 

Mr. Smith. Yes ; to reopen it. 

(Thereupon, at 4.22 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, 
subject to the call of the chairman.) 

(Several documents and communications received during and after 
the close of the hearings are, by order of the chairman, here printed 
in the record, as follows:) 

The American Committee for the Independence of Armenia, 

1 Madison Avervue, New York, September 24, 1919. 

Hon. John Sharp Williams, 

The Senate, Washington , D. C. 

My Dear Senator Williams: I am annexing hereto copy of a cablegram 
which the American committee received to-day, through the Department of State, 
from the Armenian Patriarch, the Locum-Tenens of the Armenian Catholic 
Patriarchate, and the representative of the Armenian Protestant Community, 
Constantinople. 

Yours, sincerely, 
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[Cablegram to the Ameriean Committee from the Armenian Patriarch, the Locum-Tenens 
of the Armenian Catholic Patriarchate and the representative of the Armenian Protes- 
tant Community.] 

Armed forces are being organized by Turkish agitators and are aided by the 
Government for the purpose of preventing the establishment of an Armenia 
which is independent and integral, and the Government of these Turkish agi- 
tators are furnishing the Moslem population on the frontier line of the Arme- 
nian Republic, Azerbaidjan, and in Turkish Armenia with arms for the purpose 
of making an attack on the Armenians who have collected in the Caucasus and 
are looking for an opportune occasion to massacre the Armenians generally 
before the decisions of the conference can be executed by the Allies. These 
people have already killed in many districts large numbers of Armenian peasants 
who have no means of protection. Artificial movement is being excited in Arme- 
nian vilayets by Turkish agitators, who are trying to promote the continuance 
of the existence of the Turkish Empire in its present territory and these agi- 
tators are making threats to commit further massacres if no notice shall be 
taken by the Allies of the claims of the Government of Turkey. It is their hope 
in this way to exert influence on the conclusions which may be reached by the 
entente powers. This artificial movement has been brought to the notice of the 
Allies but the situation of affairs is dangerous and a speedy solution of the 
Armenian question must be reached and military measures must be taken at 
once to save the very existence of our fellow countrymen. We trust that you 
will make an appeal of an urgent nature to your generous commissioner, sug- 
gesting that he shall make the real position known and that he may procure 
intervention of an immediate character. We repeat that we are deeply grateful. 



[Copy of telegram of Oct. 11, 1919, to the Secretary of State from the American mission, 

Paris.] 

We have no report from Gen. Harbord except that he is probably sailing 
from Constantinople about October 15. In reply to our telegram dated Sep- 
tember 25, Col. Haskell, Tiflis, has sent the following undated telegram, re- 
ceived yesterday: 

" 1. Plan to continue relief work through winter. 

"2. Much can be accomplished politically as high commission without 
troops, but small allied military force essential for police and protecting com- 
munications, restore quiet and order, and permit establishment normal condi- 
tions. Equivalent American Infantry regiment minimum present needs. This 
regiment would be available as nucleus for constabulary recruited from loyal 
population if larger force required later. 

"3. Personnel Near East relief consists 11 regular officers, 14 demobilized 
officers, 20 men, and 25 women. 

"4. All relief workers have remained in Kars and Erivan, but relief work 
has been suspended in several districts along Turkish border and toward Azer- 
baidjan, due to occupation tho^e parts Armenia by Kurds and Tartars with 
assistance Turks said to be demobilized. No personal danger Americans any- 
where. All British troops withdrawn from Armenia several months ago, ex- 
cept few observers left for moral effect and whose recent withdrawal has en- 
couraged -activities Kurds and Tartars, who believe Allies were finally aban- 
doning Armenians. 

"5. Relief supplies not In danger, though small quantity abandoned pre- 
vious my arrival." 

Depabtment of State, 
Washington, October 15, 1919. 

The Honorable Wabben G. Habding, 

United States Senate. 

Sib: When your subcommittee considering the resolution introduced by 
Senator Williams in regard to the dispatch of troops to Armenia heard Assis- 
tant Secretary of State William Phillips, Mr. Phillips was requested to send 
the subcommittee any telegram the department might receive from Gen. Har- 
bord or any further information in regard to the situation in Russian Ar- 
menia. 
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In conformity with the desire of your subcommittee, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith copy of a telegram, dated October 11, from the American 
mission, in Paris. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, Robebt Lansing. 

In closure : Copy of a telegram, dated October 11, from the American mission 
in Paris, 



Department of State, 
Washington, October 22, 1919. 



The Hon. Warren G. Harding, 

United States Senate. 

Sir: Referring further to the resolution introduced by Senator Williams re- 
garding Armenia, I have the honor to inform you that the Rev. James L. Barton, 
D. D., director of the American Commission for Relief in the Near East, who 
has just returned to this country after an extended tour in the Near East, has 
sent to the department copy of a report which he made on the 14th of June to 
Admiral Bristol at Constantinople. 

I send you herewith a copy of the report. In transmitting this document 
to the department on the 17th of October, 1919, Dr. Barton says: "There is 
nothing in it I would change if I were rewriting it to-day." 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Robert Lansing. 

Inclosure : Report made to Admiral Bristol by Dr. Barton, June 14, 1919. 



[Copy.] 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., June 14, 1919. 

Admiral Mark L. Bristol, 

United States Senior Naval Officer, 

Turkey American Embassy, Constantinople. 

Dear Sir : I have just completed an extensive tour of inspection of local con- 
ditions in Asia Minor. Anatolia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Cilicia, Syria, and 
Palestine. In accomplishing the tour I traveled over 5,000 miles, of which over 
2,000 were covered by automobile. 

Among the chief places visited, where from one to four days were spent in con- 
ferences, with all classes of people, including allied and native officials, were 
Konia, Adana, Tarsus, Marash, Aintab, Aleppo, Beirout, Damascus, Haifa, Jeru- 
salem, Ourfa, Mardin, Diarbekir, Harpoot, Malatia, Sivas, Cesarea, Tokat, 
Amasia, Marsovan, and Samsoun. 

After passing Tel Abiadh on the Bagdad Railroad until reaching the Black 
Sea, I was within purely Turkish territory outside the protection and restraint 
of allied military occupation. This latter part of the journey was taken with 
the full approval of Gen. Allenby, from whom permission was obtained in person 
in Cairo. 

In purely Turkish areas I was treated with the highest courtesy by all 
Turkish officials, all of whom vied with each other in showing special courtesies 
and honor. In every case opportunity was sought and obtained for conferences 
with local Armenian committees, some of which had been appointed by the local 
civil government. Others were self-constituted. Repeated and very frank con- 
ferences were also held with the Turkish civil and military officials in every 
place visited. 

Permit me to make a few observations upon some conclusions from which 
it seems impossible to escape. 

1. The Armenian nation has been terribly stricken in the loss of the major- 
ity of its leading, constructive thinkers, who were in Turkey at the outbreak 
of atrocities. 

2. I .saw no indication upon the part of Turkish officials anywhere of even 
a spirit of regret, much less of repentance, at what had taken place, and no 
genuine purpose to deal justly with the Christians. 

3. I heard repeatedly long justifications of their acts upon the ground that 
it was necessary for their self-defense; many claiming that the Turks had 
suffered more than the Christians, and were in greater need of outside aid. 
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4. The spirit of race hatred upon the part of the Turks is everywhere dom- 
inant, and it is not lacking among the Armenians and Greeks. 

5. Turks everywhere, under and outside areas of allied military occupation, 
constantly threaten Armenians, to complete the gruesome task left incom- 
plete four years ago. 

6. The Turks are well armed, while the Armenians have no defense. 

7. Outside the area of allied military occupation Armenians do not dare to 
ask for any rights or concessions or the restoration of their property, but live 
in abject terror from day to day. Their one plea is for assurance of safety. 

8. Local civil Valis, Mutasarifs, etc., are weak men without power to cope 
with hostile conditions. Many, probably the most of these, are under the dom- 
ination of Aghas and ex-officials, who are still bent upon carrying out the plan 
of Christian extermination. 

9. If the Armenians can be given the assurance of adequate protection, they 
will quickly recover from the shock, and become self-supporting and move. 
Without this assurance they are hopeless. 

10. Unless all Turkey is quickly occupied by an adequate military force, there 
is grave danger that the atrocities of four years ago may be reenacted in an 
exaggerated form. 

11. There is no possibility that the Turks can give the Armenians a govern- 
ment that can be acceptable ; they have neither the capacity nor the inclination. 

12. Only by giving Armenia a safe government can the work of our relief 
committee be successfully prosecuted. The Christian races in Turkey are in 
danger of extermination unless early action is taken. I therefore urge the 
careful consideration of the points herein touched upon. 

I have the honor to remain, 

(Signed) James L. Babton, 

Director, American Commission for Relief m the Near East, 
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